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‘ident Green and Secretary Meany, Unanimously Re-elected at the San Francisco Convention 
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Today more than ever before, you need 


to know the truth. Possessing the try 
you can carry out your responsibilities 
as a conscientious, intelligent citizen of 


a great free nation. 


Never before was it so vitally important 
for all of us to know not only what 
is going on, from day to day, but what j 
all means for us, for our families, 
for our country and the entire free worl 


Frank Edwards reports the news—the re 
news—and its significance. He brings 
you the facts you need. Listen to him 
and become a better-informed citizen! 
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Vital Traits 


Personality, the gift of knowing how to 
make friends without being in any way 
dishonest or dishonorable, is one of the 
chief requirements for a man now repre- 
senting any group in public life. Surely 
personality and the friends it wins are 
very much needed in the labor movement. 

The first requirement is honesty and 
sincerity. Of course, you have to be born 
honest, you have to inherit honesty to 
overcome the temptations to which a labor 
man is subjected. Honest men are not 
created overnight. Honesty is a born, in- 
herited quality. 

It is not quite necessary to have a col- 
lege education or even a high school edu- 
cation, although I favor those qualifica- 
tions today, everything else being equal. 

But it must always be remembered that 
some of the greatest men in our country 
were self-educated. Lincoln never went to 
school and that is true of some other 
great, fearless, honest leaders in the po- 
litical life of our country. 

Today education helps, but even if you 
come out of college, you are not neces- 
sarily brainy unless you follow up your 
college training by reading and observing 
and endeavoring in every way to take advan- 
tage of your training. College does not 
make mechanics, nor does it make men 
of wisdom. But it does help one to learn 
how to think. 

There is no one so powerful that he does 
not need friends. I have known men in 
the labor movement who closed themselves 
up in a shell and got a bit of a swelled 
head after they came to be something, 
as a result not always of their own ability 
but of the help received from others. 

That is the greatest mistake one can 
make. Such individuals are to be pitied 
and sometimes they deserve to be scorned. 
But the answer is that they can’t help 
being what they are—they were born 
that way. Daniel J. Tobin. 
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President William Green and Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany on the stage of the 
Civic Auditorium in San Francisco, scene of 
the seventieth convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Green and Mr. 
Meany were unanimously reelected by the 
delegates at the annual parliament of labor. 
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The 70th Convention in Brie 


American Federation of Labor was 

held in San Francisco’s Civic Audi- 
torium, opening September 17. It was a 
harmonious, efficient convention which 
dealt with a most comprehensive range of 
subjects that concern American working 
people in this complex era. The hard- 
working delegates representing the largest 
membership in the history of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor did the follow- 
ing— 
eAssailed the Taft-Hartley Act and re- 
solved to continue the fight to secure the 
repeal of the vicious statute. 


‘ve seventieth convention of the 


eRaised the per capita tax to enable the 
A. F. of L. to do what is urgently needed. 


eCalled for earnest efforts to bring about 
organic unity in American trade unionism. 


Ordered a tremendous organizing drive to 


© bring the unorganized workers into the fold. 


eHeard addresses by Secretary of Labor 
Tobin, Secretary of the Interior Chapman, 
Eric Johnston, Michael DiSalle, Oscar 
Ewing, the Governors of California and 
Arkansas and many others. 


eAsked that qualified labor people be rec- 
Ognized and appointed to posts of service to 
the general public. 


eHeard Vice-President MacGowan con- 
demn the failure of E.C.A. to listen to its 
@ficials drawn from lahor’s ranks. 


sfold affiliates not to permit the breaking 
down of standards. 


eHeard Wang Chung report on the horrors 
taking place inside Communist China. 


#Assailed the proposal to shift the million- 
aires’ tax burden to the low-income groups. 


sApproved a resolution calling for aboli- 


) tion of colonial imperialism. 


@Warned the Kremlin that free 
Workers will never let Communist 
Russia subjugate the world. 


#Called for equality of sacrifice, 
Tepresentation and influence in the 
Ration’s mobilization program. 


*Demanded that Congress act to 
Plug the inflationary loopholes. 


8Called for an end of the slash in 


© Postal service and heard W. C. Doh- 
= ety assail the Postmaster General. 


*Urged better treatment of fed- 
@al workers by their employer, the 
S0¥ernm ent. 
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Temporary Chairman Jack Goldberger wishes Bill Green well after handing 
the veteran leader of the A. F. of L. a gavel made of wood from White House 


eTold affiliates in every city to be alert 
against poisoning of the public schools by 
anti-labor business forces and demanded 
the ouster of Communist teachers. 


ePledged continuing support to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions and aid to labor in underdeveloped 
countries. 


eCalled for passage by Congress of health 
insurance and other needed health bills. 


eAdvocated an active program to increase 
the labor and non-labor circulation of THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


eBacked action to widen the demand for 
union label products. 


ePicked New York City as the site of next 
year’s convention. 


eReelected President Green, Secretary 
Meany and all thirteen vice-presidents. 


The delegates, full of enthusiasm, check in at the convention's registration desk. 
It was here that they filed their official credentials and received their badges 





The Convention Day by Day 


What Happened at San Francisco 





President Green promises labor 
will never call off its battle for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; 
Kremlin warned; Tobin speaks 


The seventieth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
opened at 10:15 a.m., Monday, Sep- 
tember 17, in the Civic Auditorium at 
San Francisco. Jack Goldberger, pres- 
ident of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, was presiding as temporary 
chairman. While the delegates were 
assembling, a band of union musicians 
entertained with various selections. 
At least 8,000,000 wage-earners were 
represented by the 700 delegates in 
the chamber when the convention got 
under way. 

Bishop Hugh A. Donohoe of San 
Francisco pronounced the invocation. 
Then the convention was welcomed to 
San Francisco by George W. Johns, 
secretary of the San Francisco Labor 
Council; C. J. Haggerty, secretary of 
the California State Federation of La- 
bor; Thomas L. Pitts, president of the 
California State Federation of Labor; 
Mayor Elmer E. Robinson of San 


Francisco and many other notables. 


‘Take Part More’ 


Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia addressed the convention. 

“The more I see of government,” 
he said, “the more | am convinced 
we must broaden the base of partici- 
pation if government is to serve its 
true purpose—the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Democratic processes never can 
be supported on an inverted pyramid. 

“I would therefore encourage you 
to intensify and expand your interest 
and participation in government—not 
only in voting, not only in industrial 
affairs but in all phases of govern- 
ment.” 

Governor Warren had words of 


high praise for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor is American in name, American 
in concept and American in action,” 
he said. 

Temporary Chairman Goldberger, 
before introducing President William 
Green for the latter’s keynote address, 
said: 

“President Green and officers and 
delegates of the American Federation 
of Labor, we who work on the com- 
munity level turn to you for advice, 
assistance and help. One of our most 
important problems is to carry our 
political message to the grass roots, 
right out to our memberships in their 
shops and in their homes. 

“Our problem is to make our mem- 
bers aware of all that this means to 
them in the tough days that lie ahead. 
We ask you to advise us on how we 
can more effectively carry our mes- 
sage to the grass roots.” 

The trouble may be, Brother Gold- 


berger said, that “we don’t work hard 


enough any more, right here on the 
community level.” 

“I can remember a time, years 
ago,” he asserted, “when the local 
union officers were dedicated, day and 
night, to the cause of trade unionism. 
It never occurred to us then to work 
only an eight-hour day, five days a 
week. 

“Eighteen, twenty—sometimes even 
twenty-four hours a day—we were 
sweating it out. I believe that we 
shall have to go back to those days if 
we are to survive. 

“I realize that this suggestion may 
seem unfair, in the light of the fact 
that most of the people we represent 
work only a forty-hour, five-day week. 
But, on the other hand, we know that 
the people in business executive posi- 
tions never limit themselves to a five- 
day week. We must be on the job as 
long as they are or even longer. Our 
job is harder. 

“T know that there is no easy an- 
swer to the problem I am raising. 
But it seems to us in San Francisco 





It is the A. F. of L.'s ‘fixed and definite’ purpose to battle on for 
the repeal of the ‘reprehensible’ Taft-Hartley Act, William Green said 
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that we must constantly make every 
effort to reach our rank and file more 
effectively. Without our membership 
understanding fully and clearly all the 
issues that face labor, we cannot hope 
to protect our legitimate interests. 

“| realize that you, President Green, 
and the officers and delegates at this 
convention understand all this full 
well. We who work on the commu- 
nity level are aware of this problem, 
too, but we need your help and advice 
in solving it.” 

Temporary Chairman Goldberger 
then handed President Green a hand- 
some gavel, fashioned out of wood 
from the White House by San Fran- 
cisco union labor. President Green 
then took over for the delivery of his 
keynote address. 

Branding the rulers of totalitarian 
Russia as promoters of war through- 
out the world, President Green bluntly 
warned the Communist tyrants that 
“come what may, come when it will. 
under no circumstances will we ever 
permit Soviet Russia to dominate the 
entire world.” 

“We love liberty. freedom and de- 
mocracy,” President Green declared. 
“We were born in a nation where it 
prevails. We have been the bene- 
ficiaries of that form of government. 
And for that reason we are willing to 
give our lives or make any sacrifice 
necessary in order to maintain free- 
dom, liberty and democracy.” 

The veteran leader of the American 
Federation of Labor hailed the estab- 
lishment of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, in 
Whose creation the A. F. of L. had 
played a significant part. 

*I am confident,” he said, “that the 
Workers represented in this interna- 
tional labor movement will stand as 
icompromisingly in opposition to 
communism as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stands in opposition to 
communism here in America.” 


Mr. Green then took up the ques- 
tion of economic stabilization in the 
United States during the defense mo- 


bilization period. He assailed the 
Capehart, Herlong and Butler-Hope 
amendments in the new Defense Pro- 
duction Act as “highly objection- 
able.” He demanded that Congress 
at the present session “face this issue 
realistically and repeal these vicious 
amendments.” 

Discussing the hated Taft-Hartley 
Act, wi:ich places shackles on Ameri- 
can labor, Mr. Green said: 
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Secretary Meany was often at the microphone during the convention, 
reading messages, making announcements and participating in debate 


“We will never acquiesce, we will 
never cease objecting to this law so 
long as it remains on the statute 
books. It is the fixed and definite 
purpose of the American Federation 
of Labor to fight on and on and on 
until this objectionable, reprehensible 
act is repealed. 

“It doesn’t matter if we can’t make 
it tomorrow or the next day. * * * 
We are going to keep up the fight un- 
til we win.” 

President Green touched upon la- 
bor’s political responsibilities before 
closing his address. 

“We must unite our political 
strength,” he said, “so that we can 
go to the polls and vote together as 
we go on the strike field and strike 
together. If we do that, we will be 
able to correct many of these legisla- 
tive wrongs that have been imposed 
upon us.” 

The Credentials Committee, of 
which Drew Taylor was chairman and 
Paul Hutchings secretary, was called 
upon to report to the convention. The 
committee recommended the seating 
of delegates from ninety-five national 
and international unions, four depart- 
ments of the A. F. of L., forty-one 
local trade and federal labor unions, 
thirty-six State Federations of Labor 


and 127 city central bodies. Addi- 
tional reports were made by the Cre- 
dentials Committee later in the con- 
vention. 

At the afternoon session copies of 
the Executive Council’s detailed re- 
port on scores of labor subjects were 
distributed to the delegates. 


Tobin’s Address 


President Green introduced Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin for 
an address to the convention. 

“We need a fresh substitute for the 
Taft-Hartley Act,” Mr. Tobin told the 
delegates. “We need a new law—a 
law developed in a new spirit and 
passed by Congress in a new spirit.” 

He explained that the kind of new 
law he had in mind would make gov- 
ernment intervention unattractive “by 
preserving the element of uncertainty 
and the element of flexibility.” 

“Neither side would know when the 
government would intervene or if the 
government would intervene,” Mr. 
Tobin said. “And if the government 
did intervene, neither side would 
know what form the intervention 
would take.” 

The present Administration is defi- 
nitely friendly to America’s working 
people, the (Continued on Page 8) 
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The Machinists’ delegation. The 1.A.M., which 
reaffiliated this year, received a warm welcome 


Music was provided by a good union band as delegates 
were gathering for opening session of the convention 


Henry Rutz (left) with 
Christian Fette, chief 
of West Germany's free 
Trade Union Federation 





The importance of blood in saving the lives of our fighting 
men was conveyed to the delegates by an A. F. of L. member 





Jack Goldberger, leader of San Francisco lator, 
was the convention's genial temporary chairman 
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Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Teamsters, in a huddle 
with California's Governor Warren after latter's address 


An interesting topic brought together Presidents L. P. 
Lindelof of Painters and J. A. Brownlow of Metal Trades 


Washington State 
was represented 
by E. M. Weston 
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— Tom Pitts, California A. F. of L. 
president, welcomed the conclave 
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The delegates were responsive to oratorical efforts of merit, 
ing their appreciation by standing and applauding loudly 


~ 
President Martin Durkin of the Plumbers, 


President Joseph Mullaney of Asbestos 
Workers and A. F. of L. Secretary Meany 
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THE 70th CONVENTION DAY BY DAY | 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Secretary of Labor said, adding: 

“And don’t let anybody try to tell 
you different.” 

Mr. Tobin said that “labor has 
flourished as never before in our his- 
tory” under President Truman and, 
before him, the late President F. D. 
Roosevelt. 

He praised the patriotic approach 
of organized labor to the fight against 
inflation and said the country today 
would have a much better anti-infla- 
tion law if the same unselfish attitude 





POLITICS 
The attention of our readers 
is called to the report of the 
San Francisco meeting of 
Labor’s League for Political 
Education. This story will be 
found on Pages 30 and 31. 





had only been shown by the powerful 
organizations representing the other 
segments in the economy. 

President Arnold S. Zander of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes went to a 
microphone to correct erroneous in- 
ferences drawn from a newspaper 
article about his union and its in- 
tentions. 

Mr. Zander noted that the article 
did contain “a kernel of truth.” Then 
he added: 

“When it gets down later in the 
article and says that I am reputed to 
have said that, if things weren’t solved 
our way here, I would take the union 
out of the Federation, | must say our 
union isn’t built that way.” 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
read the names of delegates appointed 
to serve on the various committees—- 
the Committee on Executive Council’s 
Report, the Resolutions Committee, 
the Committee on Laws, and the Or- 
ganization, Labels, Adjustment, Local 
and Federated Bodies, Education, 
State Organizations, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Building Trades, Shorter Work- 
day, Legislation and International 
Labor Relations Committees. 

Irving Brown, the energetic Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor representa- 
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tive in Europe, was introduced by 
President Green for an address to the 
convention. 

Brother Brown said the danger of 
war continues, although the imme- 
diate threat has eased up. The West- 
ern world must continue to strengthen 
its defenses, he pointed out, because 
the “olive branch” tactics of the Com- 
munist rulers in Moscow are not sup- 
ported by deeds and do not conceal 
the Soviets’ aggressive aims. 

In Germany, Brother Brown report- 
ed, the Communists are working hand 
in glove with the neo-Nazis, while in 
the rest of the world they are alarm- 
ing liberal and democratic forces 
about the revival of Nazism. 

“Nazism can only become a danger 
in Germany because of its alliance to 
Soviet totalitarianism,” American l!a- 
bor’s roving ambassador told the dele- 
gates. 

Discussing the seething Middle 
East, Mr. Brown said: 

“The Middle East has become one 
of the most critical and decisive areas 
in recent months.” 

Asserting that hope must be pinned 
on the international labor movement, 
he called for a trade union program 
in that area geared to the economic 
needs of its toilers, the support of 
democratic national liberation move- 
ments but absolute rejection of Com- 


munist programs and other forms of 
fanaticism and “the creation of a Mid. 
die East regional organization with a 
central headquarters which cai min. 
ister on the spot to the workers’ needs 
in this area.” 

Mr. Brown urged that the Interna. 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions should dispatch labor organ. 
izers with real trade union experience 
and political understanding to the key 
areas of the world, especially Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa, to help estab. 
lish genuine collective bargaining and 
permanent trade unions. 

Nelson H. Cruikshank was next 
introduced for an address to the 
convention. Mr. Cruikshank, labor 
chief at E.C.A. headquarters in Paris, 
is on leave from his position as the 
A. F. of L.’s director of social insur- 
ance activities. He succeeded Boris 
Shishkin, also of the A. F. of L’s 
headquarters staff, in the Paris post 
some months ago. 

Brother Cruikshank told of the 
things which must now be done in 
order to hold the gains that have been 
made in Europe as a result of the 
Marshall Plan. These things, he said, 
are intensification of efforts to reduce 
restrictive trade practices, an increase 
in efforts to bring about unification 
of the European economy, an increase 
in measures taken to prevent inflation 


Irving Brown, the A. F. of L.'s special representative in Europe, 
sounded a warning against Communists’ ‘olive branch’ propaganda 
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and lift the average worker’s purchas- 
ing power and efforts to increase pro- 
ductivity. 

On this last point he emphasized 
that fifty years ago European output 
per man-hour was equal to that in the 
United States, whereas today Euro- 
pean output per man-hour is only 
about one-fourth that in the United 
States. 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany then 
read communications received from 
the American Red Cross and from 
Senators Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
nesota and James E. Murray of Mon- 
tana. Secretary Johns of the local 
central body went to a microphone to 
remind all the delegates that the next 
day there would be no business ses- 
sion of the convention. Instead, an 
outing, sports, dancing and a bar- 
hecue had been arranged by the local 
labor movement. All delegates were 
urged to wear sport clothes on the 
morrow. 

At 5 p.m. the convention adjourned 
until Wednesday morning. 


Delaney, Romualdi, Rutz speak; 
Truman message read; McMath, 
Ewing, Aguirre and Mrs. Kelsey 
are heard; Green given scrolls 


The second day of the convention 
opened at 10 o’clock on the morning 
of Wednesday, September 19. Fol- 
lowing the invocation, which was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Samuel White, 
president of the Board of Rabbis of 
Northern California, and a supple- 
mental report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee, President Green introduced 
Serafino Romualdi, the A. F. of L.’s 
Latin American representative, for an 
address. 

Brother Romualdi told of the sup- 
pression of free trade unionism by 
dictators in various Latin American 
countries. 

“The situation in Argentina, Vene- 
tela and the Dominican Republic is 
perhaps even worse than it was at the 
time of our convention last year,” he 
reported. “Free unions are banned 
and the jails are filled with labor lead- 
ers, in most cases without specific 
charges save for the well-known fact 
that they believe in democracy and 


freedom and are willing to risk their 
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lives on behalf of these immortal 
ideals.” 

Mr. Romualdi said that, in general, 
progress of a most substantial kind 
has been made in the past few years 
in the program of assisting Latin 
American labor and forging friend- 
ship and brotherhood among the 
democratic wage-earners throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

“The bitter attacks launched against 
us by the Communists and Fascists 
can only mean that we are doing well 
for the cause of democracy, that we 
have chosen the right course,” the 
speaker declared. “But even more 
important is our inner belief that this 
policy is morally and politically 
sound. It is a policy inspired by and 
dedicated to the ideals of freedom and 
economic justice, which have always 
been—and will always remain—the 
basic pillars of this great organization 
of ours.” 

President Green introduced to the 
convention the fraternal delegates 
from Britain and Canada. Taking 
bows were Thomas Yates, president of 
the British Seamen’s Union; James 
Kelly, Executive Board member of the 
British Mine Workers Union; and 
Bernard Shane, a member of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union in Canada. 

Secretary Meany read to the dele- 
gates a message received from Presi- 
dent Truman. This message praised 
the American Federation of Labor 
highly for its steadfast fight against 
all forms of totalitarianism and in 
favor of a better life for plain people 
at home and abroad. 

“All the guns and tanks and air- 
planes in the world won’t save our 
freedom by themselves,” Mr. Tru- 
man’s message pointed out. “The way 
to keep our free institutions is to make 
sure they are put to work for the bene- 
fit of all the people and the protection 
of all the people’s rights. 

“That is what we have been doing 
in this country. And that’s what we 
must keep on doing. 

“Neither armed aggression nor sub- 
version, nor all the tricks and lies and 
subterfuges of the Kremlin, can stamp 
out free institutions that are really 
working for the people. * * * If we 
have learned one thing in the last few 
years, it is this: Where free trade un- 
ions are strong, democracy is strong. 
Where free trade unionism is sup- 
pressed, totalitarian forces are on the 
march.” 


M. A. Hutcheson of Carpenters 
played active convention role 


President Truman hailed the Amer- 
ican labor movement for its good citi- 
zenship and its world-mindedness. 
Then he urged: 

“Intensify your efforts all you can. 
Leave nothing undone to help build 
up our strength as a free and progres- 
sive people. Keep on working to help 
build the strength of free trade unions 
throughout the world.” 


Three Great Threats 


The President’s message said our 
country and its free institutions are 
threatened as never before. They are 
threatened, he said, by Communist 
aggression, inflation and reaction at 
home. He lashed at “people who want 
to turn the clock back, who want to 
strike down all the social and eco- 
nomic progress we have made,” and 
also at “people who are using the 
threat of communism as a screen for 
their attacks on the very foundations 
of our civil liberties.” 

Mr. Truman closed his message 
with an expression of confidence that 
the American Federation of Labor 
“will go on working for the interest 
of the people, as it always has.” 

Secretary Meany then read mes- 
sages of good wishes to the conven- 
tion from Thailand, the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico. 

A. C. Croft, president of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, ad- 
dressed the delegates. He praised the 
A. F. of L. for its traditional support 
of voluntary arbitration for the settle- 
ment of (Continued on Page 12) 
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Richard Walsh (left), 1.A.T.S.E. president, 
inspected portion of Retail Clerks’ film as 


Members of Executive Council on the stage 
top officers of white-collar union watched 


on first day. From left, Vice-Presidents 
Bates, Tracy, Woll, Petrillo, McFetridge 


State Federation's 
C. J. Haggerty told 
delegates California 
was glad to see them 


A. F. of L. Organizing Director Harry E. O'Reilly 
(left) conferred with James McDevitt, new head of 
L.L.P.E., and Alex Dever (right) of Steel Workers 





The United Garment Workers delegation made valuable contrit 
President Joseph McCurdy is at front right, Albert Adamski at 


Seafarers’ President Harry Lundeberg 
and Nelson Cruikshank, S.1.U. member 


The Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists turned out 


in a big way. President Birthright is third from left in front row 
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1.L.O. problems were discussed by George P. Delaney 
of the A. F. of L. and Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin 


W. C. Doherty, president of 
Letter Carriers, assailed 
the Postmaster General for 
acts against postal service 


Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman told parley 


International Association of Fire Fighters turned out of U.S. progress since ‘33 


i full force. President John P. Redmond at extreme right 


It took a great deal of hard work 
behind the scenes to keep the big 
convention running in a smooth way 


Pau! R, Hutchings of 
e Office Employes 
i without stint 
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labor-employe controversies. Then he 
presented a scroll to President Green 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor expressing the deep appreciation 
of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion “for the long and inspiring rec- 
ord of the American Federation of 
Labor in the peaceful settlement of 
labor-management disputes by volun- 
tary arbitration.” 

The next speaker was Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. 

“I am proud to salute you, the dele- 
gates at this convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor,” said Mr. 
Ewing, “because you are, thank God, 
not kibitzers but doers.” 

The speaker assailed kibitzers, 
whom he described as “people who sit 
in the political bleachers and razz 
the umpire.” 

“Kibitzers tell us where our foreign 
policy went wrong,” Mr. Ewing am- 
plified, “but they are never around 
when a decision has to be made. 
They are the Monday-morning quar- 
terbacks, the hindsight experts. They 
shout about the dangers of commu- 
nism but spend their time sniping at 
two of the most effective anti-Commu- 
nists in the United States—Harry 
Truman and Dean Acheson.” 

There was applause at this point. 

The Federal Security Administrator 
warmly praised organized labor, say- 
ing it has played “a magnificent part” 
in the campaign for better health for 
all Americans. 

Assistant Administrator William H. 
Joyce, Jr., of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration followed Mr. 
Ewing to the center of the stage. Mr. 
Joyce conveyed the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the E.C.A. for the assistance 
given by the American Federation of 
Labor in carrying out the Marshall 
Plan “to make the world more resist- 
ant to communism and to Kremlin- 
directed aggression.” 

“My work for E.C.A. has convinced 
me that a more abundant life cannot 
be achieved by many of the peoples 
of the world unless their trade unions 
give more attention to strengthening 
their economic bargaining power to 
obtain wage increases from employ- 
ers,” Mr. Joyce declared. 

“Dependence upon politics and 
upon political leaders for solution of 
economic ills has led too many peo- 
ples to destruction. I know that you 
agree with me.” 

Mr. Joyce, who is himself an indus- 
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William L. McFetridge served as chairman of the Committee on Adjustment. 
He's an A. F. of L. vice-president and heads Building Service Employes 


trialist, warmly commended the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for its lead- 
ership of the cause of free and demo- 
cratic trade unionism around the 
globe. 

“You have set an example,” he 
said, “for the free trade unionists of 
the world as to the value and effec- 
tiveness of independent action and re- 
liance on your own economic power 
and use of that power in a democratic, 
peaceful manner. It is this independ- 
ent spirit of American labor and its 
progressive attitude for greater pro- 
ductivity in our economic system that 
have resulted in the American work- 
ing people having the highest stand- 
ard of living that any country has at- 
tained.” 


‘Freedom’s Scroll’ 

On behalf of the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration, Mr. Joyce pre- 
sented to President Green and the 
American Federation of Labor “Free- 
dom’s Scroll.” The handsome scroll 
recorded the Federation’s “dynamic 
support of the E.C.A. program of 
strength for the free world, its un- 
swerving and vigorous fight against 
slavery, its historic endeavors to give 
strength to the world’s free trade 
unions and its unselfish efforts to 
bring to all the workers in the world 
a more abundant life.” 

At the afternoon session Henry 
Rutz, the A. F. of L.’s representative 
in Western Germany, addressed the 
convention. He warned of Com- 
munist Russia’s desire to. subjugate 


Berlin and turn Germany into the 
Kremlin’s “greatest satellite.” 

Brother Rutz told of the efforts of 
the reactionaries of the Left—the 
Communists—and the reactionaries 
of the Right to undermine and wreck 
the new democracy in Western Ger- 
many. 

“The Communists employ every 
distortion and take advantage of 
every weakness,” he said, but he 
added: “I do not believe the Comin- 
form will win this psychological war- 
fare.” 

The danger on the reactionary side, 
Mr. Rutz pointed out, embraces “the 
threatened rise to their former posi- 
tions of power of the old industrial- 
ists of the Ruhr.” 

Referring to some recent manifes- 
tations of revived strength at the polls 
by Rightist and neo-Nazi political 
parties, the A. F. of L. representative 
said that in Lower Saxony, where a 
party largely under the leadership of 
former Nazis won 11 per cent of the 
votes, unemployment totals are excep- 
tionally high and one-fourth of the 
population consists of refugees. 


High praise was given by the 
speaker to the two-year-old Trade 


Union Federation of Western Ger- 
many. It already has 6,000,000 paid- 
up members, Mr. Rutz said. It is 
wedded to liberty and democracy; no 
person can become an officer of the 
Federation if he at any time was 4 
member of the Nazi Party, while the 
Communists have been eliminated 
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from all but scattered local positions. 

Mr. Rutz stressed the enormous im- 
portance of a strong and democratic 
trade union movement in Germany. 
Such a movement, he observed, can 
prevent the Ruhr coal and steel com- 
bines from being returned to “the in- 
dustrial barons who furnished the 
arms and munitions for Germany’s 
last two wars.” 

Governor Sidney S. McMath of 
Arkansas was next to address the con- 
vention. He ridiculed the wild 
charges made by reactionaries that 
progressive governmental measures 
promoting the general welfare of the 
American peopie are “socialistic.” 

“What would have happened, fel- 
low citizens, during those dark de- 
pression days when our hearts were 
filled with doubt and despair, when 
hunger and unrest were abroad in the 
land, had the federal government not 
taken aggressive action to provide 
jobs for the unemployed in this coun- 
try?” Governor McMath asked. 

Many notable advances have been 
made since 1933, he declared, despite 
wholly unwarranted assertions of the 
reactionaries and the mouthpieces for 
the special interests that these for- 
ward-moving measures were “social- 
istic” and dire warnings-that the free 
enterprise system would be destroyed 
and the economy wrecked. 

“Well, today we are not socialistic, 
we are not communistic and we are 
not bankrupt,” the speaker said. 
“What individual or corporation is 
worse off financially today than he or 
it was in 1932?” 

Governor McMath said that the ma- 
jority of the American people, being 
God-fearing, are unselfish and want 
all men to be free. Americans recog- 
nize that the existence of slavery any- 
where is a peril to our own freedom, 
he pointed out. Because we believe 
in God, Governor McMath said, we 
have a spiritual strength which athe- 
istic Communists do not have, and it 
is this spiritual strength which may 
prove to be the decisive element in our 
battle against communism. 

International Representative George 
P. Delaney was the next speaker. In 
his address he denounced “the atti- 
tudes and the tactics lately displayed 
by United States employer representa- 
tives in their operations both within 
and outside of the International Labor 
Organization.” 

“They continue to profess their 
sympathy with the aims of the I.L.O. 
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and their belief in continued U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Organization,” Mr. 
Delaney said. “But their actions and 
their methods contradict all of their 
pious professions of intent.” 

The A. F. of L.’s international rep- 
resentative charged that “their design 
for the I.L.O. is that of an empty in- 
stitution, rather than an effective in- 
strument of progress.” 

“They favor the form,” he said, 
“but they oppose the substance. They 
will support the I.L.O. so long as it 
accomplishes nothing of conse- 
quence.” 

Brother Delaney presented definite 
and persuasive evidence in support of 
his serious allegations. Then he said: 

“I am under no illusion that any- 
thing which we might say or do here 
can persuade the N.A.M. and the 
Chamber of Commerce to abandon the 
course of reaction in world affairs, 
but to remain silent would be to allow 
a vocal minority in this country to do 
a more thorough job of misrepresent- 
ing the United States in the eyes of 
the world than the Communists could 
ever hope to do.” 

Mrs. Anna P. Kelsey, president of 
the American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor, addressed the 
convention. 

“While we make unionism, study of 
labor bills, both locally and in Con- 
gress, our most important studies, we 
also take up work on other vital mat- 
ters which may touch our homes,” 
Mrs. Kelsey told the delegates. 

“So many horrible things in this 
world right now are directly and 
sometimes most disastrously affecting 


our children. There is this business 
of marijuana and heroin distribution 
to our school children, juvenile delin- 
quency, molestations and many other 
undesirable matters that definitely 
need the attention of the mothers and 
wives of this country, and I want to 
tell you that we are all up in arms 
about them. 

“We are fighting with every means 
at our command to destroy them, and 
we hope that eventually we will be 
successful in overcoming these ills 
and get rid of them forever.” 

Mrs. Kelsey described instances 
where women’s auxiliaries were in- 
strumental in helping local unions to 
win strikes, the womenfolk marching 
with their men on the picket lines and 
distributing food to keep up the strik- 
ing workers’ spirits. She appealed to 
the delegates to “get behind us all the 
way.” 

“Won't you form an alliance with 
us?” she asked. “You will find your 
wife is your best ally.” 


Aguirre Speaks 


Francisco Aguirre, general secre- 
tary of the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers, was intro- 
duced by President Green for an ad- 
dress to the convention. Known as 
the O.R.I.T., this organization is the 
Western Hemisphere branch of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

“The workers in Latin America,” 
Senor Aguirre said, “are employed to 
extract the mineral wealth and the raw 
materials that are needed elsewhere, 
but they do not get in return the 
chance to (Continued on Page 16) 


Sam J. Byers (left) of Laundry Workers discussed defense problems with 
George M. Harrison, foremost labor figure in the national defense setup 





Old-timer E. J. Manion of the 
Railroad Telegraphers and G. E. 
Leighty, the union's president 


A powerful address was delivered by 
Oscar Ewing, Federal Security chief 





pM xtc —— 
The Sleeping Car Porters were represented by 
Milton P. Webster (left) and Philip Randolph 


Teamster leaders at meet included William Lee (left) 
of Chicago and Frank Brewster from Pacific Northwest 





To William Green and A. F. of L., an E.C.A. representative 
presented scroll praising our work to strengthen free world 
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Arkanses Governor McMath hit 
reactionaries’ silly mouthings 


Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle said O.P.S. will try 
to hold prices down in spite of lack of effective law 


Delegates at the San Francisco convention were generous 
with their applause. Several speakers received ovations 


Labor's cooperation in defense 
has been tops, industry record 
the opposite, said Eric Johnston 





Two distinguished 1.T.U. men—Woodruft 
Randolph, president, and the Assistant 
US. Secretary of Labor, Ralph Wright 


Problems of Puerto Rico 
concerned Matthew Woll 
and two island unionists 
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buy the products which the United 
States and other industrial countries 
manufacture and export. This is be- 
cause their wages are low and their 
purchasing power is insufficient. 

“When we are attempting to correct 
this situation by making labor unions 
strong, do not forget that we are work- 
ing also for the future industrial pros- 
perity of the United States and 
Canada. 

“We in Latin America are satisfied 
with the results so far obtained from 
our cooperation with the labor move- 
ment in the United States and Can- 
ada. We want to continue this coop- 
eration, make it even stronger. Only 
in this way will we strengthen democ- 
racy in the Western Hemisphere and 
make possible a better life for all the 
people. 

“Together we will succeed, I am 
sure. And I am here to tell you, sis- 
ters and brothers of the American 
Federation of Labor, that together we 
shall remain. This is our pledge. 
This is our hope.” 

President Green thanked Brother 
Aguirre for his interesting address. 
Then Mr. Green said: 

“He has stood immovably strong in 
opposition to the influence of the Com- 
munists in Cuba and in the Latin 
American countries. The free trade 
union philosophy is a religion to him, 
and he stands by it in defending it. 
He has served in a wonderful way to 
promote the free, democratic trade 
union movement in Cuba and in the 
Latin American countries. I want to 
thank him very much for his visit 
with us.” 

Secretary 


Meany stepped to a 
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microphone to read a large number of 
communications received by the con- 
vention. Two of the most significant 
messages were from India—from the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha, the voice of 
800,000 organized Indian workers, 
and the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, representing 1,500,000 
workers. 

The message of the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha said in part: ‘ 

“The American Federation of 
Labor has taken a determined stand 
against totalitarianism. We welcome 
the stand, but we desire to point out 
that military means will not be enough 
to combat communism. 

“Communism thrives in conditions 
of misery and starvation, and as long 
as those conditions will obtain in In- 
dia and other Asian countries, free- 
dom and democracy will be in peril 
not only in those parts but also all 
over the world.” 

The message of the Indian Na- 
tional Trade Union Congress read in 
part as follows: 

“The I.N.T.U.C. is very definite in 
its approach to the present interna- 
tional crisis. We hate communism 
as we hate reaction in any shape or 
form. The last World War gave a 
crushing defeat to fascism, but the 
old demon has reappeared in another 
form. Again world peace is threat- 
ened and civilization is in danger of 
annihilation. 

“The democratic forces of the 
world must unite in the defense of 
peace, social progress and democracy. 
In the fulfillment of this task the work- 
ers of the world have a vital role.” 





Labor’s cooperation is hailed 
by Eric Johnston; Chapman, two 
Britons and Legion head heard; 
civil defense is put in spotlight 


The third day of the convention the 
delegates heard addresses by Erle 
Cocke, Jr., the national commander 
of the American Legion, and Secre- 
tary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man. 

Mr. Cocke said: 

“Like the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
always been an aggressive enemy of 


communism. We have both def«ated 
attempts of Red agents to infiltrate 
into our organizations. We have both 
carried the war to our common 
enemy. 

“The American Legion today inain. 
tains an adamant position in respect 
to communism. It is one in which | 
feel the American Federation of 
Labor is equally firm. That position 
is: There must never be an armistice 
with communism. 

“Communism must go the way of 
Nazism, Fascism and Nipponism— 
into the oblivion of history!” 


Chapman’s Remarks 


Secretary of the Interior Chapman 
had high praise for President Green. 
He said: 

“I know that Samuel Gompers 
made a record and made history in 
the labor movement of America, but 
I want to say to you that William 
Green’s record is second to none in 
the history of America.” 

Mr. Chapman spoke in warm sup- 
port of the achievements of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal in the eigh- 
teen years since Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became President for the first 
time. 

“Look at the fruits of eighteen 
years of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal,” he said. “Have you liked 
them? Have they been good—for 
you and for the country as a whole? 
In other words, are you better off now 
than you were before? You know 
perfectly well what the answer to 
that question is. It is an answer that 
can be spelled out in cold figures.” 

Secretary Chapman also discussed 
the Administration’s foreign policy. 
He devoted considerable time to the 
Point Four proposal, which calls for 
aid to the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. 

The problems of civil defense were 
brought to the attention of the dele- 
gates by James J. Wadsworth and 
Mrs. Carmen Dysche of the Civil De- 
fense Administration. They appealed 
for full labor participation in civil 
defense in every community. 

“I know how you can make civil 
defense work,” said Mrs. Dysche. 
“Let’s put the union label on it.” 

Fraternal Delegate Tom Yates. rep- 
resenting the British Trades Union 
Congress, addressed the convention. 
He told of the decades-long friendship 
between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress, with the al 
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qual exchange of fraternal delegates. 

“No relationship that has lasted so 
long as this one,” Mr. Yates said, 
“could be entirely free from differ- 
ences of opinion and divergent points 
of view from time to time. What is 
significant is that no conflict of 
opinion has undermined our friend- 
ship.” 

At 12:25 p.m. the convention re- 
cessed for lunch. At the afternoon 
session President Green called upon 
Fraternal Delegate James Kelly, also 
of the British Trades Union Congress, 
for his address to the delegates. 

Mr. Kelly discussed the new pat- 
tern of employer-worker relationships 
which is taking shape in the nation- 
alized industries in his country. Full 
recognition of trade unionism is a 
cardinal principle of these industries, 
he declared. 

“It would be foolish for me to say 
that all these arrangements are per- 
fect,” Mr. Kelly said. “Nothing 
human is perfect. There are criti- 
cisms which come from trade union- 
ists who want a fuller measure of 
workers’ control. There are those 
who find fault with the appointments 
that have been made to positions of 
high authority. There are critics who 
say that there is too much centraliza- 
tion, too much bureaucracy and too 
much influence exercised by those 
who formerly were associated with 
these industries and services when 
they were privately owned and con- 
trolled. 

“I am not saying that none of this 
criticism is justified. I look at it from 
a practical standpoint as a trade 
uionist. From my experience of the 
mining industry, both as a pit worker, 
a representative of my fellow work- 
ers in my own district and as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of my 
union, I will at least testify that the 
state of affairs in the mining industry 
today, after four full years of nation- 
alization, is incomparably better than 
it was when I entered it as a twelve- 
year-old boy, nearly forty years ago.” 

The next speaker was Eric John- 
ston, the Economic Stabilizer. His 
address was one that stirred the dele- 
gales to manifestations of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jvhnston lambasted the selfish, 
greedy interests which were respon- 
sible fo punching the new Defense 
Production Act full of holes. 
_“Thave never seen such a disgust- 
ing exhibition of self-interest in my 


life as | saw up at the Congress,” he 
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declared: “There was no group in 
America, with the exception of one, 
who came to the rescue and attempted 
to help us get a decent control bill, 
and that was the American labor 
movement.” 

Weak as last year’s statute was, he 
said, the new one “isn’t as good.” 

“Our tools have been blunted, and 
we have been up to the Congress just 
recently, arid again labor has sup- 
ported us to get removed from the law 
those objectionable features which 
make its administration almost im- 
possible,” he said. 

Mr. Johnston warned of “great in- 
flationary pressures ahead.” 

“I think that we must try to con- 
trol those inflationary pressures,” he 
said. “I think if we allow inflation to 
come, it will destroy the great middle 
class of our society. If you destroy 
the middle class of any society, you 
open up the road to communism very 
effectively.” 

Army and Air Force men in uni- 
form addressed the convention briefly. 
They appealed for blood donations. 
Sergeant First Class Carl K. Reed, 
a wounded member of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters in Ta- 
coma, Washington, said: 

“Go back home and put the pres- 
sure on in your various locals—not 
only put it on but keep it on. This 
blood situation is becoming very criti- 
cal. A lot of people don’t think so, 


but it is critical today. The men in 
service need a lot of, blood. A man 
does not have to be seriously wounded 
to need blood. He may be just 
scratched, It is the shock that will get 
him.” 


Charles MacGowan hits manner 
in which the Marshall Plan has 
been executed; Shane speaks; 
Barkley’s message lauds labor 


At 9:50 a.m. on Friday, Septem- 
ber 21, the fourth day of the 1951 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was called to order by 
President Green. After the invoca- 
tion, Secretary Meany read several 
communications which had been re- 
ceived, including one from Vice- 
President Alben W. Barkley and an- 
other from Congressman John Shel- 
ley, former officer of the California 
State Federation of Labor and the 
San Francisco Labor Council. 

Mr. Barkley’s message praised the 
American Federation of Labor for 
its “steadfast” advocacy of demo- 
cratic ideals and its continual fight 
against autocracy and totalitarianism. 
He expressed his cordial and sincere 
wishes for “continued strength and 


Joseph D. Keenan, retiring as director of Labor's League for Political 
Education, flayed members of Congress who act as N.A.M. messenger boys 

























































fortitude in fighting the good fight 
in behalf of freedom and the dignity 
of man.” 

The first speaker of the day was 
Bernard Shane, fraternal delegate 
from the Canadian Trades and La- 
bor Congress. Brother Shane told 
of the prodigious growth of unionism 
and industry in Canada in recent 
years. However, workers in Canada 
have been having quite a hard time 
because of inflation, he said. 

“Our prices for most goods are 
higher than yours,” Mr. Shane ex- 
plained. “Our wages and salaries 
are decidedly lower.” 

The cost of living has risen rapidly 
in Canada since the removal of price 
controls in 1946, the fraternal dele- 
gate asserted. As a result, today 
more than four out of every ten toil- 
ers in the country have less purchas- 
ing power than they had five years 
ago, even though most of the unions 
have succeeded in winning wage in- 
creases. 

Swinging into world affairs and 
the struggle of free labor against So- 
viet imperialism and slavery, Dele- 
gate Shane said: 

“In Canada we think of the fight 
against Stalin and his slave-camp 
dictatorship as a three-front war. 
We must fight in the field with all 
the might that we can muster when- 
ever and wherever he decides to hurl 
the weight of his forces against us. 
We must fight poverty and exploita- 
t'on in all lands with all the weapons 
of friendship we can sincerely bring 
to bear. And we must make democ- 
racy work at home so that our own 
people may know and enjoy more and 
more freedom.” 


Our Older People 

Paul Scharrenberg, director of the 
California Department of Industrial 
Relations and a former legislative rep- 
resentative of the A. F. of L. in Wash- 
ington, addressed the convention. He 
explained the setup and the functions 
of his Department. 
doubt that any other state has a su- 
perior one. 

The rapid increase in the size of 
the elderly population in California 
and the nation was pointed up by 
Mr. Scharrenberg. In California, he 
said, the population aged 45 and 
overis new 3,150,000, compared with 
2,100,000 a decade ago. 

Charles J. MacGowan, an Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor vice-presi- 
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He expressed. 


dent, then went to the ros- 
trum and addressed the 
convention. He had just 
returned from a visit to 
Europe, in the course of 
which he had appeared 
before the British Trades 
Union Congress and de- 
livered an address as one 
of the fraternal delegates 
from the A. F. of L. 

Brother MacGowan said 
that in his opinion the 
greatest recovery from the 
ravages of World War II 
has been made by Bel- 
gium. Holland has also 
done well, he said, but the 
“trouble” in the East 
Indies has not been help- 
ful. In the German Rhine- 
land “the devastation of 
war is almost appalling,” 
he reported. 

The speaker was very 
enthusiastic about Switzer- 
land, observing that the 
people are completely 
united even though the 
nation comprises three 
different racial groups and 
there is nothing like re- 
ligious unanimity. 

“They are the most in- 
tensely patriotic people I 
have ever met,” Mr. Mac- 
Gowan declared. “Their 
business leaders are honest 
and their integrity is beyond question. 
There is no substantial poverty in 
Switzerland and there is no substan- 
tial concentration of great wealth.” 

The A. F. of L. leader was unable 
to give an optimistic report on Italy. 

“When you cross over into Italy,” 
Mr. MacGowan said, “the situation is 
almost pathetic. Its people -are im- 
poverished ; unemployment runs ram- 
pant, and the business integrity of its 
leaders can be seriously questioned. 

“Imagine, if you can, banks making 
loans to business and industry to 
promote them and help them along, 
as we do here, and demanding an in- 
terest rate of 12.per cent and some- 
times greater, and then you will have 
some idea of the impact upon the ec- 
onomy of that country. 

“In addition to that, the govern- 
mént and the industrialists of Italy 
to a large extent are fostering the 
Communist Party. Not only are they 
fostering that party, but by financial 
grants they are absolutely supporting 








Italian and French industrialists who aid 
the Reds were hit by Charles MacGowan 





ad 


® 


them, and there are a number of men 
in this convention who can verify that 
statement. 

“France is making some recovery, 
but there again you have a situation 
where industrialists and to some ex 
tent the government are fostering the 
Communist movement. 

“IT want to talk now for a few min 
utes about the Marshall Plan. We 
supported the Marshall Plan in this 
country vigorously and effectively. 
and in doing so we were told—and | 
think with honest intent—that instead 
of trying to bring recovery to Europe 
by the bread basket or the soup kiteh- 
en method, with doles to the people 
which would have no permanent ef- 
fect, we should undertake to restore 
their industry and their business and 
credits with the belief that the work- 
ers should be re-employed, and # 
industry thrived the working people 
would participate in the fruits of the 
undertaking. 

“I can (Continued on Page 21) 
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Manly Fleischmann came 
from Washington to talk 
about defense production 


Legislation interested Leo E. 
George of Postoffice Clerks 


George Meany's portrait, gift of the Teamsters’ 
Union, was unveiled. At left is John F. Enalish 


* 


Delegate Gallo (left) and President Schoenberg 


of the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 


Paul Finet crossed the 
Atlantic to report on 
progress of 1.C.F.T.U. 
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Walter Pidgeon and Bill 
Holden of Soreen-Actors 
looked over the official 
magazine of A. F. of L. 





President George Q. Lynch 
of the Pattern Makers was 
an active figure at parley 


President James Peirillo, 
Musicians, greatly enjoyed 
the parliament of unionism 


A clergyman pronouncing invocation. 
This was the procedure at beginning 
of every day. All faiths took part 


The Hod Carriers and 
Laborers had an alert 
delegation on the job 
at the 70th convention 





T. C. Carroll (left) of the Maintenance of Way Employes and 
President Michael Fox of Railway Department held a conference 


Charles Herrold of A. F. of L. 
News Service and Mrs. Herrold 
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fully understand the position of our 
government in not wanting to im- 
pinge its ideas upon the sovereignty 
of any country and not wanting to 
dictate to the industrialists and the 
business people of any country, and 
| think that was sound doctrine. But 
the people over there have taken ad- 
vantage of the situation and, instead 
of improving the condition of the 
workers as a part of the Marshall 
aid program, they have established 
their iniquitous cartels. They are 
skimming off all the fat from the in- 
dustries and in many cases they are 
exporting it and reinvesting it in 
other countries or hiding it away. 

“I say to you in all sincerity that 
| hope my colleagues on the Execu- 
tive Council will insist upon the na- 
tional administration in Washington 
taking the necessary steps to check 
evils of this character. 


‘Same Old Clique’ 


“It is the same old clique of what 
was described in this country by a 
very much respected gentleman as a 
| group of economic royalists who pre- 
© cipitated World War I and who made 
"possible World War II. And, like 
the Bourbons of France, they have 
learned nothing and forgotten noth- 
_ “If our tax dollars are to go into 
) Support of the Marshall Plan, then the 
| Sriginal intent and purpose of it must 
| be carried out—to build up not only 
Pindustry, which is essential, but to 
| build up the living standards of the 
| Working people, make them secure 
| in their employment and gradually 
Weach a standard of satisfaction and 
Mecency. That must be done, other- 

’ our resistance against commu- 
; ism and our efforts to build up the 

countries to resist it will have been 


defeated. 


“The industrialists can’t resist any 
themy. They couldn’t resist Hitler, 
they couldn’t resist Mussolini and 
they can’t resist Stalin. It takes the 
great. broad people’s organizations, 
the same as the American Federation 
of Labor in this country, to give 
strenzih and substance to the fight 
again-{ communism. 

“The way the thing is_ being 
handled in Italy and in France in 
Particular, and in other countries to 
Some extent, only one leg of the 
anima! is able to operate and the other 
one i~ still paralyzed. 

“Ju-t one other thing in that con- 
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nection. You know, sometimes I 
would like to talk about these things 
bluntly and plainly in_boiler-shop 
language, but I wouldn’t want to in- 
jure the cause that I am advocating. 
But in all of these missions, in the 
various countries’ E.C.A. missions, 
there are labor men representing the 
American labor movement. But the 
E.C.A. in Europe has fallen into the 
unhappy dilemma of making unilat- 
eral decisions without consulting la- 
bor to learn their impact upon the 
economic situation. 

“T talked to the administrator in 
Paris for an hour and a half and I 
told him that we were supplying men 
of caliber and standing and integrity 
to assist in administering the Marshall 
Plan, and unless their advice was 
sought and opportunity to express 
their opinions given, they were noth- 
ing more than a bucket brigade of 
trouble-shooters to put out fires start- 
ed by improper policies of the ad- 
ministration. 

“Some of you here have talked to 
Nelson Cruikshank, who is now chief 
representative in Europe in E.C.A. 
I talked with him in Europe. I talked 
with many others. They feel that 
they are practically useless because 


of this policy of not being consulted 
at least in an advisory capacity. 

“I was promised that it would be 
remedied. It has not been remedied, 
but it must be remedied. * * * 

“It is well worth anyone’s time 
to make that trip, and, as I pointed 
out, the only distressing thing that 
occurred to me was the fact that the 
great bulwark of democracy, the hap- 
piness of the common people, is being 
neglected by the tycoons, the cartels 
and the economic royalists of Eu- 
rope.” 

Following Mr. MacGowan’s elec- 
trifying address the presiding officer 
called upon the Committee on Educa- 
tion to submit its report. George M. 
Harrison of the Railway Clerks, a 
vice-president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, was chairman of that 
committee. Irvin Kuenzli of the 
Teachers was secretary. ; 

The committee brought in a num- 
ber of recommendations whereby or- 
ganized labor could “give direction 
to American education as the essen- 
tial foundation of American democ- 
racy.” It was urged that an active 
campaign be initiated which would 
include the following activities: 


(1) All (Continued on Page 24) 


Truman to Dedicate 


Gompers Square 


On Saturday, Gctober 27, President Harry S. Truman will dedi- 


cate Gompers Square in the nation’s capital. 


The President, who 


has testified to his great admiration for Samuel Gompers as an 


American patriot, will appear in response to an invitation extended 


to him by the American Federation of Labor. 


The ceremonies will take place in the small park on the north 


side of Massachusetts Avenue where the impressive Samuel Gompers 


Memorial stands. 


This is one block from the headquarters build- 


ing of the Amcrican Federation of Labor. 


The monument to the founder and first president of the 
A. F. of L. was unveiled and dedicated in 1933 by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. It is the work of Robert Aitken, sculptor. It was paid 


for by voluntary contributions from thousands of working people 


throughout the nation. 


When Washington trade unionists urged that the park should 
be named Gompers Square, the proposal quickly won acceptance, 
and on October 27, before a large crowd of toilers and dignitaries, 


President Truman will officially dedicate Gompers Square. 





J. Albert Woll, A. F. of L. general counsel, 
discussed decisions of U.S. and state courts 


2 Be RH eg £ Be ei : 
Frank Duffy of the Carpenters, who 
was on the Executive Council in the 
Gompers era, recalled the olden days 


Stanley W. Oliver of the 
Technical Engineers kept 
busy with numerous duties 


New Yorkers Thomas A. Murray (left) and James C. Quinn exchanged 
congratulations when New York City was picked for 1952 convention 


Chiefs of two international unions took a 
short break for coffee and a bit of talk 


George Johns of local Council 


Boris Shishkin was there 
welcomed delegates to his city 


from national headquarters 
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Sal Hoffmann, president of 
Upholsterers, who has been 
warring on funeral gouging 


Housing was one of the outstanding interests of Harry 
C. Bates, Council member and head of the Bricklayers 


Actor Walter Pidgeon and 
Berniece Heffner, A.F.G.E., 
were active at convention 


A little girl paid close attention when William Green 
paused for a visit. He told her what gavels are for 


international Union of Operating Engineers was well represented at San Francisco. President 
William Maloney is at the extreme left. First man on other side of table is C. B. Gramling 
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President Arnold Zander of A.F.S.C.M.E. struck 
at a newspaper account which went beyond facts 


Phil Hannah of Ohio had the 
pleasant duty of nominating 
Mr. Green for another term 





affiliated local and state bodies to 
~ make a careful study of the needs and 
practices of their local and state 
school systems. 

(2) Labor to seek representation 
on local and state Boards of Educa- 
tion. 

(3) Committees from city central 
bodies to call on superintendents of 
schools to make inquiry as to what is 
taught about organized labor and by 
whom. 

(4) Affiliated local and state labor 
bodies to assist in the efforts to or- 
ganize teachers within the ranks of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

(5) 
to investigate carefully all so-called 
Education-Industry Days “to make 
sure that such visits are not used as 
a camouflaged program for attacking 
organized labor.” 

(6) The A. F. of .L.’s Permanent 
Committee on 
Workers’ Education Bureau to work 
together in carrying forward this 
program. 


Local and state labor bodies 


Education and _ the 


The convention gave its approval 
to this of the 
report. 


N.A.M. Invades Schools 


The brazen attempts of anti-labor 


section committee’s 


groups to use the public schools for 
the dissemination of anti-labor propa- 
ganda were denounced by the conven- 
tion. Labor throughout the nation 
was called upon to be 
alert” against the dangers of this per- 


“constantly 


nicious program. 

Emphatic opposition to the employ- 
ment or the retention of Communist 
Party members or “fellow travelers” 
as teachers was registered by the dele- 
gates. However, teachers should be 
free to teach what communism is and 
what its disadvantages are as com- 
pared with American democracy, the 
delegates declared. 

The report approved by the con- 
vention said: 

“Such teaching does not mean the 
advocating of communism. It should 
mean the teaching of appreciation of 
and democracy under the 
government of the United States as 
compared with totalitarian dictator- 
ship.” 

At another point the report said: 

“While strongly 


members of the 


freedom 


advocating that 
Communist Party 
should not be permitted to teach in 
the nation’s schools, the committee 


takes an equally strong stand against 
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careless labeling of labor leaders and 
liberals as Communists. 

“Since there is no better protection 
for actual party members and fellow 
travelers than describing as Commu- 
nists those who are not Communists 
or Communist sympathizers, we 
strongly condemn the procedure of 
pinning the false label of ‘Communist’ 
on persons who are liberals in their 
thinking but who are loyal to the prin- 
ciples of American democracy and to 
the government of the United States.” 

By unanimous vote the convention 
approved a section of the Executive 
Council’s report upholding the rights 
of teachers to “teach the truth and 
have personal freedom to lead their 
lives as citizens of the United States.” 

The delegates pointed out that 
teachers should denied the 
right to join organizations of their 


not be 


BUY 
DEFENSE BONDS 


own choosing and should not be com- 
pelled to join non-union organiza- 
tions. In addition, said the conven- 
tion, teachers should have the right 
to use collective bargaining and 
should have adequate machinery for 
settling grievances; they should have 
salaries commensurate with their 
costly training and their service to the 
community and the and, 
finally, teachers should live and work 
“in an atmosphere of democracy.” 

Once again the convention called 


for federal The 


A. F. of L. favors legislation to pro- 


nation 


aid to education. 


vide aid expressly for public school 
teachers’ salaries, for public school 
construction, for scholarship loans for 
needy, worthy students, to help eradi- 
cate adult illiteracy and to provide 
services to protect and promote the 
health and welfare of every child in 
the United States. 


Vocational education, the Work.:rs’ 
Education Bureau, the United St: :tes 
Office of Education, attacks on the 
nation’s school system, overtime pay 
for teachers and the use of income 
from tidelands oil for educational 
purposes were among other sub jects 
covered in the comprehensive report 
of the Committee on Education. 

President Green introduced Manly 
Fleischmann, Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator, for an address to the 
convention. 

“Since the Soviet threat may he 
with us for a considerable period. and 
since one of its goals is to break down 
our economy,” Mr. Fleischmann said, 
“we must go about achieving rearma- 
ment in a way that will assure us the 
arms and the productive capacity we 
need and at the same time strengthen, 
rather than weaken, our over-all 
economy.” 


Labor Representation 


The Defense Production Adminis- 
trator alluded to the men recently 
drawn from labor’s ranks who are 
now in the defense setup in Wash- 
ington. 

“These men are not window-dress- 
ing,” he asserted. “They are not just 
labor advisers. They are there to 
bring to bear their experience on the 
problems before us. And they do 
that. They are helping to make day- 
to-day decisions in our industry di- 
visions.” 

Mr. Fleischmann stressed the vital 
importance of maintaining strong 
support for the defense program in 
the months ahead. 
the-leaders of organized labor to help 


He appealed to 


by urging everyone to make the full- 
est possible contribution and by keep- 
ing before the American people “the 
facts of life about this program and 
why we cannot afford to slacken up.” 

Following Mr. Fleischmann’s ad- 
dress, a beautiful oil painting of 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
was presented by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. That un- 
ion’s secretary, Brother John English, 
made the presentation address. He 
explained that the Teamsters had been 
inspired to prepare this “surprise” 
when their delegates at the 1950 con- 
vention in Houston witnessed the un- 
veiling of a similar portrait of Prest- 
dent William. Green. 

Calling Brother Meany “a second 
distinguished (Continued on Page 27) 
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Hollywood's Pat Somerset 
was an Actors’ delegate 
: lt was fun for all when delegates of Street Railway 
a Employes visited with members who work on cable car 
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CONVENTION DELEGATE 


Delegate Bette Bell attended the San Francisco convention as one 
of the representatives of the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders. She found that taking part in the deliberations of the 
American Federation of Labor’s annual parliament was a most 
interesting experience. Delegate Bell, like the other delegates, 
was kept on the go. She worked hard, met fellow trade unionists 
from every section of the country and learned a great deal. 
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oficer of the American Federation of 
Labor,” Mr. English said: 

“Qur action was motivated by our 
high regard and esteem for this out- 
sanding trade union leader.” 

After the painting had been ua- 
yelled, Secretary Meany expressed his 
dep appreciation and President 
Green, speaking “in the name of the 
American Federation of Labor,” also 
thanked the Teamsters. The portrait 
vil be on display in the American 
federation of Labor Building in 
Washington. 

At the afternoon session President 
Truman called on the Committee on 
Shorter Workday to present its report. 
The chairman of this committee was 
President Lee Minton of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers and the secretary was 
Louis Marciante, president of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor. 

“Those forces in America who 
fought against shorter hours will also 
attempt to lengthen hours,” the com- 
mittee’s report warned. “The exist- 
ing emergency will be used as an ex- 
cuse to either amend or wipe out 
labor’s gains. * * * Your committee 
calls upon the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
rigorously guard against decreasing 
the standards already won.” 

The committee pointed to the re- 
natkable production records achieved 
by American labor during World 
War If and observed that these rec- 
rds were made “without relaxing 
federal statutes governing hours of 
work.” 

“We urge all unions to guard 
gainst propositions which call for 
temporary’ abandonment of premium 
pay relative to days and hours of 
work beyond established standards,” 
the committee said. 

No resolutions on a shorter work- 
day were referred to the committee. 
However, the lack of resolutions this 
year does not mean that this vital 
question is forgotten, the committee 
sid. The report explained: 

_ “The present economic condition, 
in itself, decreases the demand for 
lurther reductions in hours, whether 
daily or weekly, and no doubt the 
trend will continue until such time as 
We are confronted with depressed 


Periods.” 


The committee’s report was 
adopted. 


Next the Committee on Industrial 


Relations 
chairman 


was 


called upon. The 


f this committee was Jo- 
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seph P. McCurdy, president of the 
United Garment Workers of America. 
The report of this committee, which 
was read by its secretary, George L. 
Warfel, was most interesting. 

The committee made the assertion 
that the enactment of the anti-labor 
Taft-Hartley Law “clearly establishes 
the unfortunate fact that the labor 
movement * * * is not understood 
by the American people and not un- 
derstood particularly by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the Con- 
gress.” 

Declaring that “it is imperative that 
the American people be better edu- 
cated in the problems of labor,” the 
committee’s report proposed the es- 
tablishment of a number of professor- 
ships and classes in “Labor Science” 
in leading schools of journalism. Un- 
der the committee’s recommendation 
the A. F. of L. would endow one or 
more of these courses. 

“There exists today a great and 
definite need for such educational ef- 
forts,” the report emphasized. 

There are few, if any, such educa- 
tional efforts at the present time, the 
committee also asserted. 

“Such few labor-management 
classes as do exist, in too many cases, 
teach how labor is to be managed or 
controlled, in the same manner as 
though the labor of a human being 
were a commodity or an article of 
commerce,” the report charged. 


Sent te Council 


As recommended by the committee, 
its report was referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for consideration and ap- 
propriate action “to bring about the 
desired results.” However, before 
this action was taken by the conven- 
tion, President John M. Eklund of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
went to a microphone and said: 

“In these days, when it is becoming 
increasingly vital to get the story of 
labor before the people as effectively 
as do other areas in the economy, I 
think we should well give attention to 
the specific devices which labor might 
use to do the job. 

“One of them is the scholarship 
program that some of our State Fed- 
erations have undertaken. They 
ought to be commended. Another 
one is the item which is brought for- 
ward by the committee, which is the 
training of technical people in the 
field of journalism with labor back- 
ground.” 


The important Committee on Exec- 
utive Council’s Report was next. This 
committee was headed by David Du- 
binsky, president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. Its 
secretary was Miss Selma Borchardt, 
who represents the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers in the nation’s 
capital. 

At the beginning of its report the 
committee paid tribute to the memory 
of Joseph N. Weber, who had served 
as a valued member of the Executive 
Council for more than twenty years 
and as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians for more than 
forty years. It was recommended, 
and the convention concurred, that a 
message expressing “our sense of per- 
sonal loss” should be sent to his 
family. 

The committee also referred with 
satisfaction to the Council’s selection 
of James C. Petrillo, the present presi- 
dent of the Musicians, to fill the 
vacancy caused by Brother Weber’s 
death. 

“The excellent record of Brother 
Petrillo in winning greater economic 
security for the members of his organ- 
ization through collective bargaining 
demonstrated the fact that royalties 
on a production should rightfully be 
shared by the workers who put their 
efforts into a project, as well as by 
the investor who puts his money into 
it,” the committee declared. 

This section of the report was ap- 
proved unanimously. 

Notice was taken of the recent re- 
affiliation of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists, one of America’s 
greatest trade unions. The commit- 
tee said that the I.A.M.’s reaffiliation 
“means greater functional union with- 
in the trade union movement.” The 
report further said: 

“It brings back to their own family 
an old union with a glorious history. 
It assures to them and to us all a 
richer united effort to serve the com- 
mon good. We genuinely rejoice at 
their return.” 

The convention unanimously sub- 
scribed to these sentiments. 

The Committee on Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report then gave its attention to 
the varied problems arising from the 
establishment in recent years, through 
labor-management negotiations, of 
numerous pension and welfare plans. - 


[Reports and pictures pertaining to the 


remainder of the 1951 convention will ap- 
pear in this magazine next month.] 
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The Question of Unity 


ERE IS much talk and considerable advice about 

unity by persons who realize the value of a single 

labor organization in policy-making and its advan- 
tages for cooperation in national emergencies. Not 
every one who talks about unity knows what it is or 
how it is attained. 

Unity cannot be legislated or expected to develop 
automatically from an order. Unity within a group of 
individuals stems from agreement on fundamental prin- 
ciples which determine a way of life as well as upon the 
application of those principles to concrete problems to 
disclose policies and procedures. Unity is a state of 
mind accompanied by the will to insist upon appropri- 
ate action. 

When the upsurge to join unions came in the 1930s, 
there were impatient union officials, some of whom were 
perhaps ambitious, who were unwilling to work out the 
new problems of organizing workers in mass production 
industries within the American Federation of Labor and 
therefore led a secession movement. Dual unionism 
where single functions are to be performed results in 
confusion and, if unchanged, ends in chaos. There is 
only one way to deal with dual organizations construc- 
tively and that is to find a basis for integrating the dual 
group in whole or in part into the parent organization. 
This method brings together those who adhere to com- 
mon principles so that there can be unity of purpose 
and action. 

We have proved over and over that merely getting 
together brings neither the substance nor the appear- 
ance of unity. The decision of the 1951 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor directs the Executive 
Council to endeavor to revive negotiations for trade 
union unity by the organizations concerned. 

Tensions in international relations increase the urgency 
of carrying out this mandate, and we should not be 
deterred by flippant retorts from those who fail to real- 
ize the importance of what is involved or the evasions of 
those who seek personal advantage. Conference pro- 
cedures should be supplemented by well-planned and 
executed organization efforts. 


Promotion of Free Unions 


RGANIZING free trade unions in countries where 
they do not already exist is a function and responsi- 
bility of the organization which is authorized to 
represent the free trade unions of various countries in 
matters that deal with international relations and 
problems. 
Because we have common interests and problems, it 
became increasingly necessary to have an agency to 
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promote our interests in connection with developing 
plans for cooperation for defense and world progress, 
This new agency, the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, has already made the organization 
of wage-earners into free trade unions its major ob- 
jective. Its foremost aim is to extend free trade union- 
ism as a defensive measure necessary to success in our 
war against aggressive communism—as well as an eco- 
nomic instrumentality to promote the economic welfare 
of wage-earners. 

Even while World War II was in progress, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was providing relief for the 
victims of dictators and getting aid to resistance groups. 
Since the war we have supplied financial help to enable 
workers to break away from Communist-dominated 
unions to form free trade unions. Such aid reduces the 
vote for the Communist Party and transfers the govern- 
ment to democratic leaders. 

Wherever the Communists are in power, their first 
move is to put their agents in charge of the police, edu- 
cation and the military, so that taking over the entire 
government is only a matter of time. A. F. of L. rep- 
resentatives in France and Italy have materially reduced 
the Communist vote in these countries, thereby helping 
to provide an environment in which these nations may 
get ready for defense of Europe. 

In countries where factory industries have been slow 
in developing, representatives of the A. F. of L. have 
been actively distributing information on how to form 
trade unions and how to develop collective bargaining. 
In the United States collective bargaining is the main 
instrumentality for raising the standard of living to 
ever higher levels. 

Now that the I.C.F.T.U. is organized and functioning. 
that organization will increasingly take over responsi- 
bility in this field for organizing free trade unions. 
Forming a union is, of course, only the initial step. 
New unions must be supplied with information on keep- 
ing records, on keeping members supplied with infor- 
mation on how to deal with union problems, on what 
standards are practical, on how to present demands to 
management, and how to keep in touch with develop- 
ments in other unions within their industry. The er 
perience of older unions should be gathered for thet 
guidance and for adaptation to their specific needs. 

Such work for the promotion of free trade unions by 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
is just as necessary for world peace and economic prog: 
ress as is the economic work of the United Nations. The 
1.C.F.T.U. is a constructive organization which supple 
ments the work of the United Nations as well as giving 
free trade unionists advisory representation in the eco 
nomic duties for which it is responsible. 

On the home front, the 1951 convention of the Amer 
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ican Federation of Labor faced squarely the fact that 
our nation is in the midst of a global war of strategy 
and that another world war threatens to grow out of the 
police action taken by the United Nations in Korea. We 
may at any time be involved in total war by Kremlin 
aggression. Past experience has taught the American 
Federation of Labor that advancement comes through 
facing issues and insisting upon decisions. Our conven- 
tion found no difficulty in realizing that we must bring 
the battle in which the Kremlin has involved us to a vic- 
torious conclusion. We are willing to do our part, but 
we insist upon equality of sacrifice and equal repre- 
entation in policy-making which affects our welfare. 


International Service 
Tr. PROGRAM which the delegates to the annual 


convention of the A. F. of L. outlined for the coming 

year involves broad constructive action on interna- 
tional as well as home issues and undertakings. In 
both fields the American Federation of Labor has oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for service. The underlying 
issues in both fields are the same and action is guided 
by a common purpose—to establish and maintain free- 
dom that individuals may have opportunity to make 
progress. 

In the international field, experience has convinced 
the democratic countries that it is impossible to recon- 
cile our way of life with that of communism, which the 
Kremlin keeps trying to force upon other countries. 
Our common purpose, therefore, is cooperation in order 
to conserve our freedom and the institutions which keep 
opportunity for freedom available for all. The num- 
ber of fraternal delegates from other countries, in addi- 
tion to the customary representatives from Great Britain 
and Canada, gave testimony to the importance of the 
international phases of American Federation of Labor 
work. The number of economic aid missions which 
have come to the United States during the past year, 
together with those who left the United States to go to 
other countries, has been materially helpful in promot- 
ing mutual understanding among the trade union move- 
ments in the various participating countries. 

Experience has demonstrated that the planning and 
alministration of economic foreign aid find the experi- 
enee of trade unionists necessary for effective results. 
Unless all functional groups in the economy share ade- 
quately in the progress and benefits of economic stimu- 
lation and expansion, improvements are not sustained 
and expansion is restricted. 

As we well know, mass production can be sustained 
only by mass consumption—possible only when wage- 
‘arners and small-salaried persons have adequate in- 
comes to buy the products of mass production. What- 
ever the degree of production and employment which 
the national economy provides, corresponding purchas- 
™g power must be ready to take the products off the 
market and thus open the way for new orders to keep 
facilities in operation. 

Prosperit; results from a chain of forces which sus- 
‘am production and employment at highest levels pos- 
sible at adequate rates of pay. 

The trade unionists of the United States should have 
°pportunit, to share with workers-in other countries 
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their experiences and procedures in keeping wage-earners 
abreast of technical progress by collective bargaining 
and cooperation with management, so that technical 
progress results in higher standards of living for all. 

It follows logically that officers of trade unions are the 
proper agents to plan and conduct such exchange of ex- 
perience. The government should utilize trade union 
officials in its administrative machinery and should allo- 
cate the necessary funds from appropriations. The gov- 
ernment must also set up the necessary controls to meet 
its obligations for responsible use of taxpayers’ money. 

Foreign wage-earners can best find out about em- 
ployment in American industry by working in our plants 
and factories, by attending union meetings and talking 
with union officials, and by living in wage-earners’ 
homes and seeing first-hand what these incomes provide. 
Union officials should share in selecting the shops or 
plants which can give foreign. workers best or typical 
experience and which are able to set up committees to 
serve as advisers to them. 

By following the logical principle that the agency 
with competence in the work field is the one already 
functioning in the interests of wage-earners and which 
therefore has their confidence, sound basic organization 
will be assured. If colleges and universities have any 
part in aiding wage-earner missions, it is that of ex- 
plaining our social institutions and the organization of 
our government. They are not competent to give foreign 
wage-earners direction or experience in American pro- 
duction. 

We note with appreciation the Senate amendment 
which adds to the objectives of foreign aid the promotion 
of free trade unions in the countries to be aided. 


Organization Program 
T= CONVENTION pointed to the urgency of ex- 


panding our organizing work in order to organize 

the unorganized, to set up better defenses against 
raiding of union members, and to organize the new 
workers that defense production will bring to the labor 
force. The chief sources of manpower for production 
are the older workers who have retired and women who 
were not seeking regular employment. 

The convention recommended a conference of repre- 
sentatives of all unions concerned with organization 
work, the coordination of all programs and efforts with 
regional conferences of geographic organizations within 
the area and additional personnel to service the needs of 
participating unions. 

The Executive Council, in its report to the conven- 
tion, pointed out that women are increasing as regular 
members of the labor force and should become more 
conscious of their need to maintain union membership 
as a medium of improving their terms and conditions 
of work and as a protection against discrimination on 
the basis of sex. Some employers and even some unions 
tolerate ““women’s rates” —that is, lower rates for women 
than for men even when both men and women are doing 
equal work. 

Such practices should be discarded as prejudiced and 
as opposed to the best interests of workers. Policing to 
enforce equal pay for equal work can best be done by 
workers on the job where there is every access to facts. 
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at San Francisco 


Plans Are Mapped for 1952 


ORKING people must accus- 
Ty ton themselves to the idea 

that, in politics, defeats as 
well as victories are bound to occur, 
Secretary George Meany of Labor’s 
League for Political Education told 
the meeting of L.L.P.E. at San Fran- 
cisco last month. 

“Two things we should avoid— 
over-optimism after victory and de- 
featism after taking a few political 
bruises,” the speaker declared. 

Mr. Meany pointed out that the 
nation’s toilers, by “fighting back” 
in the political arena during recent 
years, have checked the powerful 
anti-labor tide which was sweeping 
Congress and the state legislatures 
not so very long ago. 

“We may not be making as much 
forward progress as we would like,” 
he said, “but at least we are holding 
our own. That is a lot better than 
Fred Hartley promised us in his 
book, published just before what he 
thought would be a reactionary vic- 
tory in 1948.” 

Mr. Meany presented a detailed re- 
port of the work of Labor’s League 
since the 1950 elections. He told 
of the activities and achievements of 
L.L.P.E. in the face of serious finan- 
cial difficulties. 

“At a minimum budget,” Mr. 
Meany said, “we have maintained the 
structure of the League, ready to ex- 
pand into active campaign duties in 
the forthcoming election year.” 

James McDevitt, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
who is L.L.P.E.’s new director, and 
Joseph D. Keenan, the outgoing di- 
rector, both addressed the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. They expressed con- 
fidence that in next year’s elections 
the American people will be able to 
rid themselves of many of the anti- 
labor members of Congress who put 
over the anti-labor Taft-Hartley Act. 
But everything will depend upon 
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whether the nation’s working people 
do a better job of registering and 
voting than in the past, they em- 
phasized. 

Brother McDevitt appealed for all- 
out support amd cooperation from 
each and every national and inter- 
national union, State Federation of 
Labor, local union and city central 
body. Given such support and co- 
operation, he said, Labor’s League 
for Political Education “will not fail 
in our efforts in 1952.” This kind 
of backing has not been forthcoming 
in the past. 

L.L.P.E.’s new director referred to 
the recent Supreme Court decisions 
which upheld brutal anti-labor pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. He 
also alluded to the mounting numbers 
of damage suits which have been filed 
against unions by cunning employers 
who are proceeding under the vicious 
statute. 

“It might interest you to know,” 
Mr. McDevitt said, “that in Pennsyl- 


vania alone there are disputes pend. 
ing in the federal courts exceeding 
$500,000 against our smaller unions. 
I am sure you will agree that the 
collective bargaining contracts we 
have been able to consummate, strong 
as they are, cannot withstand that 
kind. of pressure.” 

Brother Keenan, in his farewell ad- 
dress to the San Francisco meeting of 
the League, warned against the in- 
sidious efforts of the enemies of labor 
to divide the working people “so we 
won't be effective.” 

“There has been a program care- 
fully mapped by our opposition, by 
articles in the newspapers and by 
articles in-the magazines, trying to 
do one thing—to split us up and 
divide us,” Mr. Keenan said. “Don't 
let these outsiders come into our 
family and split us up and eventually 
destroy us.” 

Referring to the election of a Presi- 
dent next year, he expressed the view 
that nothing should be done until 


James McDevitt (left), the new director of Labor's League for Political 
Education, has a talk with Louis Marciante, New Jersey A. F. of L. chief 
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after the conventions of the two 
major parties and, even then, in his 
judgment, Labor’s League should be 
aloof. The speaker urged that the 
energies of L.L.P.E. should be con- 
centrated upon the job for which the 
League was created—‘“to defeat those 
men responsible for the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” He was referring to anti-labor 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

The San Francisco meeting ratified 
the recommendations of the League’s 
Administrative Committee for the 
important period ahead. The recom- 
mendations were as follows: 


(1) A national L.L.P.E. drive to 
be conducted for a minimum volun- 
tary contribution of $1 from each 
member. 

(2) State Leagues to conduct 
their own additional drives for volun- 
tary contributions. 

(3) All State Leagues to make im- 
mediate efforts to seek out candidates 
worthy of labor support and capable 
of winning in 1952. Local party 
leaders of both parties to be told 
bluntly that labor’s support is not to 
be taken for granted and that labor 
stands ready to withhold its support 
completely from both candidates if 
both are unworthy of support. 

(4) Registration drives to be 
launched immediately and to be 
carried forward with vigor. Every 
local union to set up its own Regis- 
tration Committee to see to it that its 
own members fulfill their citizenship 
responsibilities by registering to vote. 

Richard Walsh, president of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes and a member of 
the Administrative Committee of 


Labor’s League, addressed the meet- 


) Placing on the record at the outset 
his talk the fact that he is an inter- 


mal union president himself, 
Brother Walsh said: 
© 1 think that the national and in- 
femational presidents have done a 
Mey poor job in setting forth the 
ms and purposes of Labor’s League 
it Political Education. I would like 
Pcriticize them. I would like fur- 
Met to apologize for the membership 
of my own organization. In the last 
ign the best we could get from 
Memer ership of our own organiza- 
$26,000. That was only 
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about fi 
“T we 
Nationa! 


vy cents per member. 
t to say to the other inter- 
presidents that we should 
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make a resolution today 
to leave this meeting and 
put on each day of our 
calendar a notation that 
when we arrive at our 
office we should get in 
touch with our national 
and international repre- 
sentatives or vice-presi- 
dents and then the other 
people who work under 
us, and say to them: 

“*What have you done today for 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion? How are the dollar tickets 
going? How many have been sold 
today?” 

“We stand up here and we applaud 
the director, Joe Keenan. I have 
seen Joe Keenan stand up before con- 
ventions when he lost his voice, when 
he couldn’t go to bed at night and 
sleep with his mind at ease—a man 
who went out and beat his brains out 
for you and me and the members of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
You heard him stand up here today 


and almost apologize for the job that 
we did. 

“Now we, the national and inter- 
national presidents, should turn over 
a new leaf, and if we never did any- 
thing else on our trip here to San 
Francisco but make that resolution to 
go back home and see that we do our 
job, I am sure that the membership 
of the international and national 
unions will do their job. 

“If we don’t do our job, I know 
that the membership of our organiza- 
tions will take it out of our hands 
and show us how to do the job.” 


What Constitutes Freedom? 


TEXT OF THE CONCLUSION OF THE REPORT OF THE A. F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
TO THE SEVENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD RECENTLY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


E look forward to continuing 

conflict, with active fighting 
if that course favors Soviet long- 
time plans. We know Stalin is now 
buying time in order to be better 
prepared for sudden attack on the 
United States. 

We also know that if Stalin is to 
be defeated, the United States must 
assume responsibility for that ac- 
tion and can accept as allies only 
such nations willing to gain a vic- 
tory over our chief enemy. 

This will be a war of nerves and 
will, regardless of munitions used. 

One of the most important contri- 
butions unions and all other volun- 
tary organizations can make to the 
maintenance of our free way of life 
is to make sure that all our mem- 
bers understand what constitutes 
freedom—its duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

There are certain constitutional 
rights assured every citizen which 
provide opportunities for freedom— 
but real freedom in determining 
one’s own life is something each 
individual has to assume for him- 
self. 

Only the will of the person con- 
cerned can make him free. 

Our voluntary organizations can 
and should help perpetuate under- 
standing of the principles of free- 
dom, with its attendant duties and 


responsibilities, and thus help suc- 
ceeding generations to make these 
principles effective in their living. 
We are apt too often to take our 
freedom for granted, unmindful of 
the principles which give it reality. 
- There has been little discussion 
of these principles since the days of 
the Founding Fathers. 

We recommend that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor take the 
lead in a movement for which the 
Federation would provide and rec- 
ommend data and information that 
would enable trade unionists every- 
where to study these basic principles 
which are a guide to action in every 
phase of life—work, community re- 
lationships, party action and gov- 
ernment. 

Since we believe in the principle 
of individual responsibility, we 
need to make the necessary educa- 
tional arrangement to strengthen 
the understanding and convictions 
of all trade unionists for the global 
contests with advocates of totalitar- 
ian aggression. 

It is character—moral stamina 
and intellectual integrity—that are 
necessary to the maintenance of 
freedom at home and abroad. 

Whatever serves to strengthen 
these qualities will make our free- 
dom more secure and keep our in- 
fluence at high levels. 
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The building ‘Trades Convention 


NE of the most successful con- 
O ventions in its history was 

held last month by the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. The convention took place 
in San Francisco the week preceding 
the A. F. of L.’s meeting. 

President Richard J. Gray, who 
presided, told the Department’s forty- 
fourth annual convention that the 
grave problems facing the country 
must be considered earnestly. 

“The aggressor nations of the world 
who are trying to force their way 
of life upon the free people appear 
to have set about doing it in two 
ways,” Mr. Gray said. “They are 
forcing us into costly rearmament for 
the purpose of defending ourselves 
and thereby wrecking our economic 
system. On the other hand, if we 
fail to meet the issue and bear the 
burden and the cost of rearmament, 
they will be in a position to renew 
their attacks upon us.” 

The convention was profoundly 
concerned with the relation of ma- 
terial allocations to the employment 
picture in the construction industry. 
To meet the problem, the delegates 
endorsed close cooperation with con- 
tractors to impress defense production 
authorities in Washington with the 
necessity of allocating sufficient ma- 
terials to the industry to prevent seri- 
ous unemployment. 

“As things are going now,” warned 
President Gray, “the industry is 
threatened with a great letdown, if 
not stagnation, within the next year 
or two.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act, inflation and 
communism—the three major threats 
confronting American wage-earners 
at the present time—received close 
attention from the 200 delegates in 
attendance at the convention, which 
was held at the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, beginning September 12. As 
at previous annual conventions, the 
Department called for outright repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which first 
went on the books in 1947 over a 
Presidential veto. 





A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, in an address to the 
convention, provided an effective an- 
swer to those who inquire why trade 
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unionists nowadays are placing so 
much stress upon the importance of 
voting at every election. 

“In the old days when the employ- 
ers tried to starve us out, prevent 
recognition of our unions and beat us 
by injunctions,” Mr. Meany said, “we 
had to fight back. And we did fight 
back. 

“Now the employers’ method is 
different. It is to beat you down 
through legislative action—in Con- 
gress and the state legislatures. 

“They are going to pass further 
restrictive legislation unless we get 
ourselves some friends. We are not 
going to win these battles on the 
picket line. We have to win them in 
the political arena.” 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the convention was one calling for a 
greater voice for small business in 
the defense program. 

“The small employer’s ability to 
survive and prosper is closely linked 
to the future of American labor with 
its high working standards,” the reso- 
lution pointed out. 

A leading employer representative 
delivered an eloquent plea for greater 
recognition of the rights of labor. 

Peter W. Eller, executive secretary 
of the Building Trades Employers 
Association of New York City, in- 
voked a famous Papal encyclical, 


? 


“Rerum Novarum,” in support o! his 
progressive stand for full recognition 
of labor’s rights. 


“For me that encyclical means the 
dignity of labor,” stated Mr. Eller, 
“the right, indeed the necessity. for 
men to participate in the trade union 
movement; the right of such unions 
to collectively bargain and seek better 
conditions of employment—and also 
the right of free enterprise and to 
acquire and hold property. 

“It is not enough to proclaim loudly 
and frequently that free enterprise 
and private property must be pre. 
served. We on the side of ownership 
or management should be just as 
anxious to proclaim just as loudly and 
frequently that trade unions must be 
preserved. If unions go, so goes free 
enterprise. They go together.” 

President Gray and Secretary- 
Treasurer Joseph D. Keenan were not 
subject to election at this convention 
as their terms carry over. All the 
vice-presidents of the Department 
were reelected. They are L. P. Lin- 
delof of the Painters, William J. Me- 
Sorley of the Lathers, Daniel J. Tobin 
of the Teamsters, Robert Byron of 
the Sheet Metal Workers, William B. 
Maloney of the Operating Engineers, 
Martin P. Durkin of the Plumbers, 
M. A. Hutcheson of the Carpenters 
and Peter Fosco of the Laborers. 





be 


President Richard Gray (left) welcomed A. F. of L. Secretary Meany as 


Joseph Keenan, Department secretary, pinned badge to Mr. Meany’s lapel 
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The Convention of the Metal Trades 


HE forty-second convention of 

the Metal Trades Department 

voted a broadly planned or- 
ganizing drive in the atomic field 
and for a many-sided fight to win a 
better deal from the United States 
sovernment for federal workers. 

President James A. Brownlow was 
instructed to call a conference in 
Washington of presidents of all Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unions with 
members employed in atomic energy 
installations to plan an organizing 
drive and to seek A. F. of L. con- 
vention support for the campaign. 

The action came on Mr. Brown- 
low’s report that A. F. of L. unions 
are now dominant in the industry. 

The convention condemned the ac- 
tion of Congress in cutting annual 
leave of government employes. It 
called for an intensive effort to restore 
the cut and for a broad legislative pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation, 
severance pay and other wage. hour 
and retirement improvements for the 
government workers. 

In other actions the delegates con- 
demned use of enlisted personnel 
in Navy Yards to perform work 
which should be done by civilian 
employes. called for a continuing or- 
ganizing campaign in Southern Cali- 
fornia, endorsed the building of a 
US. merchant marine to meet this 
country’s needs in peace and emer- 
gency, reafliirmed support of state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska, and 
urged free transportation for Panama 
Canal Zone schoolchildren and other 
improvements in the Canal Zone. 

In his report on the situation in 
the atomic energy field, President 
Brownlow said: 

“There can be no greater gain 
accruing to the American Federation 
of Labor than the complete organiza- 
tion of the atomic energy plants.” 

The A. F. of L. holds bargaining 
rights for 30,000 workers in fourteen 
of the nation’s atomic energy plants, 
he disclosed. The A. F. of L. has a 
$t0 1 lead over C.1.0. and independ- 
eit unions, both in number of plants 
ng and members represented, 

Said. 


Mr. Brownlow emphasized that the 
America Federation of Labor 
unions had gained bargaining rights 
OCTOBI R, 1951 








Among the leaders taking part in the convention were D. W. Tracy, president 
of Electrical Workers, and Robert Byron, president of Sheet Metal Workers 


in atomic energy only by “long, sus- 
tained organizing campaigns.” He 
pointed out that the unions, working 
together under Metal Trades Coun- 
cils, had conclusively demonstrated 
that the A. F. of L. can organize on 
an industry-wide basis. 

Mr. Brownlow called upon inter- 
national unions to throw more or- 
ganizers into the field to handle needs 
of the rapidly expanding industry. 

A message from President Emeritus 
John P. Frey was read to the conven- 
tion by President Brownlow. In this 
message Brother Frey informed the 
delegates that during the past year he 
has been working cn a new book 
which will cover some of his mem- 
orable trade union experiences over 
the past half-century and more. 

He explained that it is his earnest 
hope that this volume “may enable 
some of our younger members to bet- 
ter understand the industrial condi- 
tions of years ago and the ideals and 
policies which inspired the pioneers 
of our trade union movement in their 
courageous effort to help wage-earners 
to improve their conditions of labor 
and standard of living.” 

Rear Admiral W. McL. Hague, 
chief of the Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Navy Department, told the con- 
venticn that the United States, for the 
first time in history, is being delib- 


erately challenged by “a diametrically 
opposite concept ‘of government and 
the status of the individual.” 

“In the ultimate.” he emphasized, 
“that system will prevail that pro- 
duces the more. In my judgment we 
can no longer afford the petty tactics 
that give us a momentary advantage, 
lest the maneuver that wins us the 
battle loses us the war.” 

Others who addressed the annual 
convention included Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Ralph Wright, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Joseph D. Keenan 
of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor and William F. 
Patterson, director of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

The vice-presidents of the Depart- 
ment, who with President Brownlow 
and Secretary-Treasurer B. A. Gritta 
make up its Executive Council, were 
reelected. They are: 

Charles J. MacGowan, Boilermak- 
ers; George Q. Lynch, Pattern Mak- 
ers; Daniel W. Tracy, Electrical 
Workers: John Pelkofer, Blacksmiths; 
John H. Lyons, Iron Workers; and 
Chester A. Sample, Molders and 
Foundry Workers. 

President Brownlow and Secretary 
Gritta continue in office. Their terms 
did not expire this year. 
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VAST new program which in- 
A cludes public relations, a 
speakers’ bureau, a colorful 
pageant, a Demand-Union-Label Day 


project and a stepped-up campaign 
to further publicize the union label, 


‘union shop card and union button in 


the months ahead was outlined at the 
1951 convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department in San Francisco. 

It was one of the best conventions 
in Department history. The spirited, 
fast-moving meeting was presided 
over by President Matthew Woll. The 
delegates acted unanimously on rec- 
ommendations submitted to the con- 
vention in the report of the Executive 
Board. 

The report called for a campaign to 
increase the demand for the labor per- 
formed by members of all A. F. of L. 
national and international unions 
through the various union label cam- 
paigns and the annual Union Indus- 
tries Show. 

Urging the establishment of a 
Union Label: League in every city in 
America, the report said: 

“The work of Union Label Leagues 
will be expanded under our expanded 
activities, and we are desirous of hav- 
ing them formed in cities where there 
are none at the present time.” 

Among the highlights of the con- 
vention. were addresses by William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Harry E. O'Reilly, 
A. F. of L. director of organization; 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor; 
Nathan W. Shefferman, labor rela- 
tions expert friendly to union labor; 
and Mohammed Ibrahim Zein El Din, 
president of the General Union of Mo- 
tor Drivers of Cairo, Egypt. 

A new twist developed when the 
Egyptian trade unionist declared that 
he would spread the gospel of the 
union label in the Near East and the 
Middle East. He promised to ask the 
Arabic and Egyptian trade unionists 
to demand the union label on all prod- 
ucts imported from the United States. 
He was named “honorary ambassa- 
dor” from the Union Label Trades 
Department. 

Mr. Shefferman, labor relations ad- 
viser to Sears Roebuck and other 
famous business enterprises, gave an 
outstanding address in which he 
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traced the history of the development 
and growth of the union label in 
America. He praised the Department 
and declared he was in complete ac- 
cord with the new expanded program 
to increase the sale of goods and prod- 
ucts bearing the union label. This, 
he said, will protect the American 
worker. 

The union label has helped raise the 
standard of living generally through- 
out the nation, Mr. Shefferman said. 
He warned the delegates, however, 
that-an essential factor is pride of 
craftsmanship, which has traditionally 
characterized union label products. 
Shoddy merchandise bearing the 
union label would gravely harm the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the union label concept, the speaker 
emphasized. 

President Green was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the assembled dele- 
gates. He delivered an informal ad- 
dress to the convention. 

The membership of the American 
Federation of Labor should encourage 
the use of the union label, shop card 
and button in the most complete way 
possible, he said. First of all, said 
Mr. Green, union label educational 
activities must be pushed. 

“Make it clear to the wives and 
families and friends of the workers 
that the living standards of the work- 
ers can be lifted and improved 
through the purchase of goods bear- 
ing the union label, and that the 
strength and influence of organized 


labor would be thoroughly estab’ ished 
if all the families and friends .{ or. 
ganized labor would consistent!) de. 
mand union label goods when pur. 
chasing the goods they need,” said the 
veteran A. F. of L. leader. “Let ys 
renew our pledge to patronize only 
firms which display the union label, 
shop card and button.” 

In his closing address to the conven 
tion, Secretary-Treasurer Raymond F, 
Leheney pointed out that intensive 
drives are scheduled throughout the 
nation to promote the aims and objec- 
tives of the Union Label Trades De. 
partment. With the Union Industries 
Show as the focal point, he explained, 
these promotional campaigns will 
occur throughout the year. The De. 
partment will carry on stepped-up 
activity for the union label idea the 
year around, Brother Leheney said. 

He outlined the aims of the Depart- 
ment in expanding the services now 
offered to affiliated organizations and 
announced the establishment of a new 
Public Relations Division which will 
assist all affiliated organizations in 
publicity and promotional campaigns 
whenever such assistance is requested. 

By unanimous votes the convention 
reelected President Woll, Secretary- 
Treasurer Leheney, First Vice-Presi- 
dent John J. Mara, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Joseph P. McCurdy, Third Vice- 
President James M. Duffy, Fourth 
Vice-President Herman Winter and 
Fifth Vice-President Richard F. 
Walsh. 





The Board was reelected. From left, President Woll, Vice-Presidents McCurdy, 
Mara, Walsh, Duffy and Secretary Leheney. Vice-President Winter was absent 
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Holds Meet 


HE labor press was praised by 
President Truman in a message 
sent to the fortieth anniversary 
convention of the International Labor 
Press of America, which took place in 
San Francisco last month prior to the 
opening of the A. F. of L.’s sessions. 

“The editors of the labor press have 
ilways done a magnificent job in the 
cause of bettering the lot of the Amer- 
can working man,” said Mr. Tru- 
man’s communication, which was ad- 
dressed to President Matthew Woll of 
the LL.P.A. 

“Even greater challenges lie ahead. 

“With the steadfast support of all 
Americans, especially labor, we can- 
not fail in our objective-of preserving 
freedom.” 

The 1951 convention of the Inter- 
national Labor Press of America was 
one of the most successful on record. 
led by Pr:-ident Woll and Secretary- 
Treasurer !ewis M. Herrmann, the 
delegates : insacted their business in 
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Top photo—International Labor Press of America in session. 
Below—Editor L. O. Thomas of Machinists’ magazine speaks up 


an efficient manner. Down-to-earth 
workshops were held for the editors 
of labor weekly newspapers and for 
those who are responsible for inter- 
national union magazines. These 
workshops dealt with practical prob- 
lems of keen interest to the partici- 
pating editors. 

As in previous years, the high spot 
of the convention was the banquet. 
At this function awards for excellence 
in various branches of labor journal- 
ism were presented to labor news- 
papers and magazines. The award 
winners had been selected by impar- 
tial judges under the supervision of 
the University of Illinois. Dr. F. S. 
Siebert, director of the School of 
Journalism at Illinois, was chairman 


of the judges’ committee, which had 
the difficult task of picking the win- 
ners out of a record-breaking 220 
entries. 

Another feature of the banquet was 
an address by A. J. Hayes, president 
of the International Association of 
Machinists. 

Up for discussion at the convention 
was the problem of the unethical 
“labor” publication which falsely rep- 
resents itself as an official publication 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and employs blackjack methods in its 
solicitation of advertising from gul- 
lible or intimidated business firms lo- 
cated many hundreds of miles from 
the paper’s alleged circulation area. 
It was reported that, at the instance of 
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the International Labor Press of 
America, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been carrying on a nation- 
wide investigation of such unethical 
papers and action to curb the malefac- 
tors may soon be taken by Uncle Sam. 

The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion against the infliction of forced 
listening upon employes. It is not 
within the rights of an employer, the 
delegates held, to compel free-born 
Americans who work in his plant to 
become a captive audience for repug- 
nant propaganda in favor of reaction- 
ary or other obnoxious causes. 

The labor editors also called for the 
creation by the American Federation 
of Labor of an advisory service that 
would counsel and assist central labor 


unions whose officers are not familiar 
with modern publishing practices in 
the establishment of new labor papers. 
It was pointed out that the existence 
of such an advisory service would 
guide central labor unions away from 
pitfalls, such as those which too often 
accompany the “farming out” of local 
labor newspapers to unethical “pro- 
moters.” 

All bonafide labor publications 
were urged to send copies regularly to 
the U.S. Information Centers, which 
are maintained by the State Depart- 
ment in many cities around the world. 

Machinists’ President Hayes, in his 
banquet address, called with fervor 
for a reunited American labor move- 
ment. Such a movement, he promised, 


would be “the staunchest | ulwark 
against any threat to our freedom, 
either from within or outside of oy 
country.” Pointing out that Jabor to. 
day is the largest group of orzanized 
citizens in the United States, Mr 
Hayes observed sadly that “through 
its own disunity and misspent ener. 
gies and resources, labor has mini. 
mized its own effectiveness.” 

The delegates reelected Presiden 
Woll and Secretary-Treasurer Herr. 
mann. Several changes among the 
vice-presidents were effected. The 
vice-presidents for the new term are 
C. J. Haggerty, J. Scott Milne, L. 0, 
Thomas, E. N. Doan, Ruth Taylor, 
W. B. Huggins, Frank Martel, Wi. 


liam Arnold and Stanton Dann. 


All They Ask Is Fair Play 


By ROSS T. McINTIRE 


Chairman, President’s Committee on National 





S WE tighten our belts and 
A buckle down to the greatest 
defense effort that any na- 
tion has been forced to at- 
tempt, the search for skilled hands to 
man the nation’s work benches will 
intensify. Management and _ labor, 
whose job it is to keep the produc- 
tivity of the nation strong, must im- 
mediately begin to consider all avail- 
able sources of manpower. 
Materials, machinery and men— 
this is the trinity of which our de- 
fense effort is compounded. But 
machinery and materials aren’t worth 
anything unless we have men who 
possess the know-how to produce 
weapons in the quality and quantity 
that modern defense demands. 











An idle machine or spoiled mater- 
ials are economic losses to be de- 
plored. But idle men, spoiled by not 
being permitted to do the kinds of 
jobs of which they are capable, are a 
waste that this nation can’t afford. 

In the search for skilled hands to 
man our defense factories, the great 
reservoir of relatively untapped man- 
power that lies in the millions of this 
nation’s physically handicapped men 
and women must not be overlooked. 
We must further explode the social 
myth, conceived in lack of under- 
standing and propagated through 
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popular misconception, that the phys- 
ically handicapped do not fit into 
modern industry. Indeed, it may be 
to the best interest of management 
and labor to begin to think about the 
careful selection of handicapped peo- 
ple for months, possibly years, to 
come. 

Few jobs in any factory, shop or 
office require so-called physical per- 
fection. Some employers, however, 
continue to reject the physically han- 
dicapped solely on the basis of sur- 
face indications. 

Many employers are still reluctant 
to hire handicapped workers. A 
natural fear is that they won’t pro- 
duce as much work as the non-han- 
dicapped, that they may be absent 
from work too often or that they 
are more likely to suffer disabling 
accidents than the able-bodied. 

Compare these fears with the find- 
ings of a joint United States Depart- 
ment of Labor-Veterans Administra- 
tive survey, in which the work rec- 
ords of 11,000 physically handicap- 
ped workers were matched against 
those of 18,000 non-handicapped 
workers performing identical jobs in 
more than 100 industrial plants. 

Although the survey is not new, we 
need to remember the results, which 


are based essentially on wartime 
work. The survey shows: 

>That the physically handicapped 
workers, as a group, produced at 
slightly higher rates than unimpaired 
workers on the same jobs. 

>That physically handicapped 
workers sustained fewer disabling in- 
juries than unimpaired workers ex- 
posed to the same work hazards. 

>That there is no significant dif 
ference between the voluntary quit- 
rate of physically handicapped work- 
ers and other workers. 

>That the absenteeism rate for 
physically handicapped workers and 
non-handicapped workers is about the 
same. 

The findings of this survey came @ 
no surprise to the hundreds of thov- 
sands of employers who learned. 
through necessity, the worth of 
physically handicapped workers dur 
ing World War II. Thousands of 
these employers carried this know! 
edge into their postwar operations. 

In 1940, prior to our entry into 
the war, job placements of hand 
capped workers through the United 
States Employment Service and » 
affiliated state agencies totalled 2'- 
700. During the war 877,000 hand 
capped workers were recruited and 
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by the federal-state Employ- 


ment Service. It is highly significant 
that almost a million handicapped 
placements were made through the 
Employment Service in the five-year 
yriod immediately following the 
dose of the war. 

The belief of some employers that 
the hiring of physically handicapped 
yorkers will raise their insurance 
rates has come under attack by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, professional insurance 
sroup. 

Emphasizing that there is no pro- 
vision, implied or direct, in work- 
men’s compensation policies or rates 
that penalizes an employer for hiring 
ne physically handicapped workers, the 
association has consistently pointed 
out that insurance rates are deter- 
mined by the relative hazards of a 
company’s work and by its accident 
frequency. 

Fears that the hiring of physically 
handicapped workers will raise a 
company’s accident frequency are 
refuted by safety records of many 
firms that employ large numbers of 
impaired workers. 

A Philadelphia manufacturing firm 
that employs ninety-one physically 
handicapped men and women, for 
example, has gone six years without 
ay of its impaired workers suffering 
alost-time injury. Some of the com- 
apped jm Pany’s employes are amputees, sev- 
ing in- eal are polio victims, one is deaf, 
rs ex: @ Several are blind in one eye. Others 
have physical limitations resulting 
from war injuries, accidents, illness 
or from congenital causes. Company 
ificials say that the hiring of these 
handicapped workers has paid off 
not only in production but in further- 
ing the company’s safety record. 

Why, in view of the fact that the 
physically handicapped have proved 
to be dependable, safe and produc- 
tive workers, are they not being given 
‘quality of employment opportunity 
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lack of know-how in hiring the han- 
dicapped and barriers raised by so- 
cial legislation. 

In instances where the obstacles 
are real, the handicapped person needs 
rehabilitation. Many public agen- 
cies and thousands of private institu- 
tions throughout the country are per- 
forming outstanding service in equip- 
ping physically impaired persons for 
participation in the industrial life of 
the nation. This is indeed a most 
necessary activity. 

In instances where the obstacles 
are purely imaginary, hiring chan- 
nels can be opened to the physically 
handicapped on a basis of equality 
with the non-handicapped only by 
directing attention to the false prem- 
ise or lack of understanding on which 
the obstacles are based. 

The function of the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week is to 
conduct, in cooperation with public 
and private agencies, informational 
and educational programs designed 
to achieve greater equality of oppor- 
tunity in employment for the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Although the word “week” may 
imply that the committee’s activities 
are confined to one week each year, 
actually the program operates all 
year. Success in bringing about 
greater employment opportunities for 
the handicapped is a continuing ef- 
fort. 

A. F. of L. President William 
Green, in requesting cooperation of 
labor and management in furthering 
employment opportunities for the 
physically handicapped, has said: 

“Support and cooperation should 
be extended to the President’s Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week in the com- 
mendable efforts it is putting forth 
to widen and broaden the opportuni- 
ties for handicapped people to se- 
cure employment. The physically 
handicapped should be encouraged to 
































serve where opportunity presents 


itself for them to do so, and labor 
and management should cooperate in 
helping to create work opportunities 
for handicapped individuals. 

“It is the purpose and policy of 


the American Federation of Labor to 
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cooperate in as full a measure as pos- 
sible in the promotion and achieve- 
ment of these worthy objectives.” 

Machinists’ President Hayes, who 
is also chairman of the committee’s 
Labor Advisory Committee, has 
pointed out that the nation’s strength 
can be greatly increased by the greater 
employment of our physically handi- 
capped men and women. Mr. Hayes 
has said: 

“The strength of our nation both 
economically and morally can be 
greatly increased by the employment 
of our physically handicapped citi- 
zens. 

“We believe it is a cardinal indica- 
tion of selfishness for society in gen- 
eral and employers in particular to 
deny normal work opportunities to 
physically handicapped persons. 

“We are definitely against any ex- 
ploitation of the physically handi- 
capped, and we believe it is the duty 
of those who regulate the employment 
practices in industry and business to 
assist wherever possible in placing 
such persons in suitable and useful 
employment. 

“It is with firm resolve that we in 
the International Association of 
Machinists will continue to strive for 
increased employment security for 
this large and valuable group of our 
citizens.” 


NE of the special programs of the 
President’s Committee in fur- 
thering employment of the physically 
handicapped is labor-management in- 
stitutes. These institutes bring to- 
gether dabor officials, industrial rela- 
tions directors, personnel officers and 
industrial physicians to discuss meth- 
ods and techniques that will insure 


employment of handicapped workers 


on jobs that are suitable and safe for 


them. 


Equality of opportunity in employ- 
ment for the handicapped is not 


sought by the committee at the ex- 
pense of other workers. 
preference or advantages are asked. 
Rather, the committee seeks to make 
ability the real test of employability. 
Emotion has no part in the program. 


No special 


As Selective Service calls larger 


numbers of men into service and ad- 
ditional reserve units are activated, 
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more physically handicapped men and 
women will take their places at the 
nation’s work benches along with the 
able-bodied. When it is realized that 
these men and women ask no special 
consideration or treatment, there will 
be less need to treat the handicapped 
worker as a special problem. 

Fears that are sometimes justified 
when physically impaired workers 
are improperly placed will prove 
groundless when sound employment 
procedures, based on matching the 
skills and abilities of the applicant 
with the physical demands of the job, 
are followed. 

In suggesting that armed service 
replacements be filled, wherever pos- 
sible, with physically handicapped 
workers, we do not recommend that 
disabled workers be placed in just 
any job but that they be given the 
same consideration as other workers 
in filling jobs in which they can use 
their highest skills. 

When selective placement is prop- 
erly applied in hiring handicapped 
workers, the handicapped will always 
meet the test. A worker, handicapped 
or otherwise, is spoiled when he is 
placed in a job for which he is not 
fitted. Workers not permitted to do 
the kinds of jobs in which they can 
best use their skills are workers lost 
in our defense effort. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin, in commenting on the role of 
the handicapped in our preparedness 
program, has said: 

“We know today that the physically 
handicapped have the same interests, 
abilities, knowledge and skills as the 
non-handicapped. Those who are un- 
employed should be employed. Those 
who are not trained should be trained. 

“The handicapped should be given 
the right-of-way to take their place in 
the common effort to build up the 
strength of the nation. * * * We 
must encourage every employer who 
does not now employ handicapped 
workers to consider them for employ- 
ment as new manpower is required in 
our defense effort.” 

The handicapped have proved that 
they are capable. In the days ahead, 
let us not look upon them as the 
blind, the deaf or the cripples but 
as carpenters, mechanics, machinists 
—as competent, skilled workers—the 
men and women whom former Secre- 
tary of Defense George C. Marshall 
characterized as “an indispensable 
element in our national defense.” 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Fiscal Year Ending August 31, 1951 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1951__.__.___»______- 

Per capita tax__ “ $3,013,267.57 

Per capita tax ‘from locals allocated 
to Defense Fund_. en sh 

Per capita tax subscriptions, ‘THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST..- 

Paid subscriptions, THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST _______________- 

Initiation fees 

Reinstatement fees 

Supplies 

Interest _______ 

Premiums on goer of officers of 
unions bonded through A. F. of L. 

Disbanded and suspended unions and 
miscellaneous receipts____________ 


230,335.34 
382,179.09 


2,742.02 
85,711.33 
2,661.00 
18,413.84 
4,700.00 











34,950.57 
36,839.36 


Total receipts 





Grand total 





EXPENSES 


$ 946,036.41 
867,511.31 
387,833.04 
119,831.62 

1,329,170.92 





Organizing expenses. 

Organizers’ salaries 

Office employes’ salaries 

Administrative salaries 

Miscellaneous general bills 

Printing and ——— * THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST - 

*Defense Fund ; 

Premiums on bonds of officers of 
unions bonded through A. F. of L 


164,107.45 
220,565.00 


25,794.28 


Total expenses _. 








Balance on hand, August 31, 1951 


*Includes $25,000 transferred to Building Fund. 


Monies deposited and invested as follows: 


U. S. Treasury Bonds 244%, maturity May 1, 1960___. 

U. S. Treasury Bonds 216% , maturity May 1, 1961__ 

U. S. Treasury Bonds 214%, maturity July 1, 1962__. 

Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (Stock 700 shares) 

Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York daxumanita to 
check) 

City Bank (Subject to check) _ 

Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. (Savings 
Account) 

Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Subject ‘to 
check) ___. IS 

Riggs National Bank (Subject to check) 


Secretary-Treasurer’s balance, August 31, 1951 


. $ 949,944.24 


$1,198,994.15 


3,811,800.12 


$5,010,794.27 


4,060,850.03 


$ 949,944.24 


$ 100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 

15,000.00 


2.000.00 
5,000.00 


20,000.00 
10,000.00 
597,944.24 


GEORGE MEANY 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor 
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Lebou NEWS BRIEFS 


bLocal 194, Hod Carriers and La- 
borers, of Baltimore, has made a 
gift of $10,000 to Provident Hospital 
in that city. The union’s gift was 
the second largest to a fund-raising 
campaign, being exceeded only by the 
contribution from a major steel cor- 
poration. 


)Members of the Air Line Pilots par- 
ticipating in the Korean airlift have 
been granted extra pay, retroactive to 
July 20, 1950, in an agreement with 
American Airlines. The pact also 
provides daily expense allowances for 
airlift pilots and co-pilots while in this 
country. 


bLocal 1048, Electrical Workers, has 
obtained hourly wage increases at the 
Indianapolis plant of the RCA-Victor 
Company. Similar boosts have been 
won by 1.B.E.W. Locals 1424, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and 1160, Marion, Ind. 


bLocal 491, Iron Workers, has won a 
14-cent hourly wage boost and a pro- 
vision for a two weeks’ vacation after 
three years of employment. The set- 
tlement was reached with the North- 
em California employers after an 
eight-day strike. 


bLocal 369, Electrical Workers, Louis- 
ville, has gained a 15-cent hourly raise 
subject to approval by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. The new increase, 
if approved, will bring journeymen’s 
pay to $2.70 an hour. 


bLocal 238, Teamsters, has won a new 
agreement at Cedar Rapids, Mich., 
which raises base pay $3.75 weekly 
and fixes a 7 per cent commission on 
sales over $275. 


bLocal 24659, Precision Photographic 
Workers. Rochester, N. Y., and the 
Wollensak Optical Company have rat- 
ified a new contract boosting the 
hourly rates of employes. 


bLocal 4::5, of the Teamsters, Denver, 
has mark | up another advance at the 
“Up Bo'tling Company. The em- 
ployes heve voted authority to the 
union to -eek a union shop clause. 
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>A new series of steward training 
classes has been scheduled in New 
York State by the Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers and the Paper Makers. In 
classes given recently on the West 
Coast, the courses were completed by 
a large number. The steward train- 
ing classes study the job of the stew- 
ard or commmitteeman and consider 
grievance procedures, new employes, 
union contracts, labor law and pen- 
sions. 


>The School for Workers of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is beginning an 
expanded program of classes in vari- 
ous cities. A grant from the Ford 
Foundation is expected to enable the 
School for Workers to expand its 
services considerably. 


>Local 64, Building Service Employes, 
St. Paul, has completed negotiations 
with window-cleaning employers, 
gaining a wage increase for all classi- 
fications. 


bLocal 10, Jewelry Workers, St. Louis, 
has won a new contract calling for 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour. 
The agreement will extend for one 
year. 


bLocal 24813, Aluminum Foil Work- 
ers, Louisville, ended a work stoppage 
at the Cochran Foil Products Com- 
pany after winning a wage increase 
of 12 cents an hour. 


>Local 197 of the Bookbinders, Terre 
Haute, Ind., has won an overwhelming 
victory in an N.L.R.B. election at the 
plant of the Simplicity Pattern Com- 
pany. 


bLocal 315, Bakery Workers, San 
Diege, Calif., has gained a 9-cent 
hourly wage increase, retroactive to 
September 2, and a five-day work- 
week. 


bLocal 481, Cab Drivers, San Diego, 
Calif., has won a new contract, adding 
$1 a day to the driver’s guarantee 
and giving the drivers the standard 
Teamsters’ welfare insurance plan. 


>The National Brotherhood of Op- 


erative Potters has won a 3 per cent 
wage increase from the pottery manu- 
facturers of the nation. 


>President Robert Olson and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George W. Lawson of 
the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor won reelection by narrow mar- 
gins at the sixty-ninth convention, 
held recently in Duluth. They defeat- 
ed Frank Starkey and I. J. Oakes, re- 
spectively. 


bArmour Creameries of Turlock, 
Calif., has been ordered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board not to 
restrain employes in their exercise of 
self-organizational rights. 


bLocal 48, of the Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers, Riverside, Calif., 
has obtained a wage increase subject 
to Wage Stabilization Board approval. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Truman—The Presidents 
of the United States who have ap- 
parently had the 
most trouble and 
who have been 
most viciously 
attacked in the 
public prints are 
those whom we 
class as the great 
Presidents. There 
never was any 
man as bitterly attacked as George 
Washington. And one of the most 
misrepresented Presidents in the pub- 
lic prints was Abraham Lincoln. He 
went to Gettysburg one time and made 
a four-paragraph speech. And there 
was a gentleman there who spoke for 
two hours. On that day when Lin- 
coln made that famous speech, old 
Horace Greeley and Dana and Medill 
in Chicago said Lincoln had disgraced 
the country by the terrible speech he 
had made. Nobody has been as bit- 
terly attacked as old Jackson was. He 
didn’t care—and neither do I. Those 
men made the impression on the coun- 
try that has made the country great. 
I don’t think I can make any such im- 
pression, but I have the responsibility 
which belongs to the President of the 
United States. I am exercising that 
responsibility to the best of my ability 
and I expect to do the very best I can 
for the United States and for the 
world. That’s all I can do. 





Winston Churchill—I hope that we 
shall regard it as our first objective 
not to separate 
ourselves from 
the United States, 
in action or in 
understanding or 
in sympathy, in 
any degree, how- 
ever slight, that 
can be avoided. 
In Korea and the 
Far East the burden falls almost en- 
tirely on the United States. I say 
that we must realize the enormous 
weight of the burden that rests upon 
them and of the noble sacrifices they 
are making in the common cause. 
Casualties are, no doubt, not the only 
measure of war effort, but they are 





the supreme and truest measure of the 
sacrifice and exertion of the brave 
troops made by any army. Our con- 
tribution and that of the other U.N. 
countries, however precious to us, 
cannot in any way be compared with 
that of the United States. I am sure, 
however, that the sooner the Far East- 
ern diversion—because, vast as it is, 
it is but a diversion—can be brought 
into something like a static condition 
and stabilized, the better it will be for 
all those hopes which the United 
Nations have in hand. For it is in 
Europe that the world cause will be 
decided. It is one of the most well- 
known—almost hackneyed—strategi- 
cal methods to draw your opponent’s 
resources to one part of the field and 
then, at the right moment, strike in 
another. Military history shows 
countless examples of this and of vari- 
ations of it. The Russian plan evi- 
dently would be to get the United 
States and the United Nations, so far 
as they contribute, involved as deeply 
as possible in China and thus prevent 
the reinforcement of Europe and the 
building up of our defensive strength 
there to a point where it would be an 
effectual deterrent. 


Mark Starr, educational director, 
Ladies’ Garment Workers—Social il- 
literacy and our 
failure to remove 
it in modern 
times are prob- 
ably mostly due 
to the preversion 
of our mass me- 
dia of communi- 
cation. The press, 
the movies and 
radio, overshadowing the older exclu- 
sive agencies of home, school and 
church, have not been used to improve 
our knowledge. As you page through 
your newspapers and magazines, have 
you ever considered that we may turn 
out slick chicks whose heads are 
empty—easy on the eyes and hard on 
the brain? Have you ever noticed 
the contrast between the lush verbiage 
of the radio and the pulchritude of the 
beer ads, and the reality of the sod- 
den, vomiting drunk on the New York 
subways? Advertising debauches the 








meaning of words and creates per. 
verted values. We continue to spend 
more on alcohol than on teacher-’ sal. 
aries. Our total bill for cosivetics 
and beauty parlor services an! for 
tobacco and liquor makes the total 
bill for education look very ~<:mall, 
Please do not think that I oppo-« cos. 
metics or good clothes. But the huck. 
sters have spoiled our sense of \ alues. 
They sacrifice high brows for low 
necklines. The American home. with 
its lush furniture and its wonderful 
gadgets, inhabited by all the never. 
aging fashion models who have used 
all the cosmetics and all the laxatives 
which the ads have suggested to keep 
themselves from mal-odors, fro: hali- 
tosis, from spinsterhood, from unpop. 
ularity, and so forth—this home is 
not proof against the atomic bomb of 
a possible World War III. Charm, 


chatter and patriotism are not enough. 


Joseph D. Keenan, former director, 
L.L.P.E.—This game that we are in is 
a tough one. It 
is a game that we 
have to play 365 
days every year. 
Friends of ours 
pay a hell ofa 
price for being 
with us. It doesn’t 
make any difler- 
ence whether they 
are Republicans or Democrats. If 
they follow our program, they are 
guaranteed opposition, and that was 
proven conclusively in 1950. Senator 
Tobey, Senator Aiken and Senator 
Morse were victims of the same kind 
of scurrilous campaigns as Pepper. 
Graham, Myers and the rest. It was 
the same way with Republican Con- 
gressmen who support us. If we are 
going to call upon these men to carry 
our program, then we must assist them 
and have the wherewithal they need 
to go down the line. The opposition 
said we were racketeers, we were 
everything under the sun, and there 
was no way we could get to our men 
bers and acquaint them with the fact 
that all of these things were lies. Our 
membership do not attend the meet 
ings. There is just that small, hard 
core who are there every two weeks. 
every week or every month. They 
are with you, but the thousands and 
thousands who do not attend meeting: 
never hear what we are talking about 
They are not informed, and conse 
quently they go their merry way. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


THE POWER OF SPEECH 


HE tryouts were over. Mary 
Powell the last speaker, took her 


seat. Mr. Moody, the faculty 
chairman of the Debating Society, 
waited until the applause for Mary’s 
address stopped. Then he announced: 

“This concludes the tryouts for this 
term. You have heard fifteen candi- 
dates for membership. The judges, 
three from the faculty and three from 
the society membership, will meet to- 
morrow during the noon hour in this 
room. Their decision will be posted 
at one o’clock tomorrow on the main 
bulletin board. If there are no other 
announcements, the chair will enter- 
tain a motion for adjournment.” 

As the meeting broke up, Lorena 
Horton caught Mary by the arm. 

“Your speech was splendid, Mary,” 
she said. 

“Oh, Lorena, I was so scared be- 
fore I started to speak, but after I be- 
gan thinking about the subject I got 
over being nervous. Do you think 
I'll have a chance to get into the 
society ?” 

“Well, you got the most applause 
for today. Ray Dubois, who made 
such a hit yesterday, didn’t get any 
more.” 

The next afternoon an eager throng 
waited for Mr. Moody to post the list 
of successful candidates. 

“If my name isn’t there, I’ll just 
die!” Mary told Lorena, who was with 
her. 

“Do you suppose we’re in?” Ray 
Dubois asked Mary. “You made quite 
a speech yesterday. You'll make it for 
sure or none of us will. Where did you 
get your material anyway?” 

“I got it down at the Junior Union 
library,” she replied. “I guess it’s all 
new stuff. Mr. Gilroy had the copies of 
the proceedings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention and 
loaned them to me. I started reading 
some of the addresses and then I used 
the material for the basis of my talk. 
You should read some of those 
speeches. They’re really swell.” 

Everyone became very quiet as Mr. 


Moody approached with a typewritten 
paper in his hand. 

“Here’s the good news,” he said. 
Taking a thumbtack, he fastened the 
paper to the cork board. “Now don’t 
crowd! I want to congratulate some 
of you as I call your names, if you 
are here.” 

He read from the list and exclama- 
tions of joy were heard as the names 
were called. A mild hubbub arose 
as all the successful candidates re- 
ceived congratulations. 

“There will be a formal induction 
at the next meeting of the Debating 
Society,” Mr. Moody said. “Until 
then, keep up the good work.” 

Just then the bell rang. The 
students scurried off to their respec- 
tive classes. 

At Central the Debating Society 
was the top activity group. Its state- 
wide record was excellent. Member- 
ship was an honor to be prized. The 
glory was worth the work involved. 

Mr. Moody, himself quite an 
orator, had the advancement of his 
membership at heart. His idea was 
to turn out some really good speakers 
able to express their thoughts clearly. 

“In our day,” he told the society, 
“communication of our American 
ideals and principles is of the greatest 
importance. If we in our society at 
Central can learn to speak well in 
order to give expression to such prin- 
ciples, we'll be doing a fine thing. 

“You are all young now. You 
have the world before you. You will 
take your places as leaders in this 
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world. No doubt some of you will 
become outstanding members of this 
community. 

“Some of you will go from this 
town to larger cities to take your 
role in our national life. Perhaps 
some of you will serve your govern- 
ment in foreign lands. In war or 
peace the people look to good leader- 
ship. A good leader finds he must 
inspire and give confidence to others 
through his ability to communicate 
to them and influence them. Some 
do it by writing or through music, 
or through art or other media. 

“My wish here is that I can help 
you to learn how to express your 
thoughts and your convictions force- 
fully through the spoken word. Learn 
to think clearly, learn to express your 
thoughts. Become a good speaker!” 

Following this talk by Mr. Moody 
several of the members gave reasons 
why they sought admission to the De- 
bating Society. Before the meeting 
was over, the subjects for the next 
meeting were announced. Mary and 
Ray found they were to debate the 
affirmative of Point Four against 
Lorena and Joseph Lazzeri. Other 
assignments for five-minute talks were 
given out. 

“We work in this society, you 
understand,” Mr. Moody told the new 
members. “We develop good speak- 
ers. We are training you to become 
good citizens equipped to teach others 
the fine ideals of citizenship. In fact, 
I feel sure we'll help ourselves and 
others become better Americans.” 





eration of Labor? 





STUDENTS, ATTENTION PLEASE! 


Would you like to know more about the American Fed- 


If so, write today for free literature. 
Address Junior Union, American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing, 901 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 











WG DOWN DEEP! 


IVE to the 





OMMUMAY GHENT 


The American Federation of Labor supports the Community Chest 
campaign. The A. F. of L. appeals to the officers and members 
throughout the United States to cooperate wholeheartedly and to 


contribute as generously as possible to the drive now under way. 


CONTRIBUTE TODAY! 





